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CHAPTER I. 



LISETTE HIDING. 



Where could Lisette go to be out of sight 
and call ? She wished she had been at least 
sufficiently self-possessed to have brought her 
bonnet downstairs (she l^td not ventured on 
a hat at The Firs), for then she might have 
strolled off into the lanes beyond the shrubbery, 
and , been quite out of reach and hearing. As 
it was, attired in her indoor costume, she could 
not leave the grounds ; so she stole round from 
the side of the house — ^as she had been wont to 
do when wishing to avoid being seen from the 
drawing-room — in a strategetic manner, making 
several turns and windings, until she arrived 
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at Godfrey's playground, from whence, she 
devoutly trusted, she should speedily hear the 
sounds of the wheels of the chariot which was 
to carry the Miss Sherlocks away. 

For what would be the consequences if they 
beheld her? Though a few days before, 
Lisette might have felt a great amount of 
confidence in her powers of disguise, her 
courage and spirits had decidedly fallen since 
then. Might they not recognize her, and then 
she would be detected, proved to be an im- 
postor, and disgraced. Not only for her own 
sake it behoved her to try to escape such a 
catastrophe, but for Dora's — the friend she had 
enticed into her foolish scheme, and for Aunt 
Leonora's sake too. The old lady had been 
so lively, happy, and kind ; they had got on 
so well together, were spending such a pleasant 
day with one another — ^would it not be a pity, 
almost a cruelty, to undeceive her, not to let 
her go on to the end of the week's visit — 
and it was nearly over now — feeling pleased 
and satisfied with the little waiting maid she 
fancied was staying beneath her roof ? 
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Lisette stood some time hiding beneath the 
spreading boughs of the largest pine, whose 
trunk bore Godfrey's initials, hoping, fearing, 
till at length alarm was by far the most pre- 
dominant feeling, for the sound of voices pro- 
claimed, not only that the ladies were out upon 
the lawn, but were approaching the place of her 
concealment; and when, in fact, they came 
quite near, and it was evident from Miss 
Lomax's words, that she was seeking " Lizzie," 
such a spasm of consternation seized her, that 
for a moment she felt there was nothing left 
for her but to come forth, confess herself an 
arrant traitress, and brave the result. But no ; 
the next moment her energy and resolution 
revived. She would not give in yet — would 
not be found out ; so placing one of her small, 
daintily shod feet on a branch, and grasping 
hold of another bough, she fairly climbed up the 
fir-tree, and seated herself in the same place 
in which Godfrey had so often' rested in his 
boyhood's days. 

She was only just in time, for Miss Lomax 
was peering into the bushes and would soon 
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have descried her light garments amongst 
the foliage. As it was, the old lady seemed 
put out by her fruitless search, and Lisette 
heard her say rather crossly, " It is strange 
where the girl can have hidden herself ; I never 
knew her do such a thing before ; I wanted 
you to have seen her. I am quite out of 
breath, so you must let me sit down for a few 
minutes before I go back ; you know I am 
older than either of you two." 

"Well, there is not very much difference 
between you and me," replied the elder of the 
visitors. 

"Yes, there is, Anne; you know I am several 
years older — ^as old as the hills, in fact ; and 
every day I feel the weight of years increasing 
upon me," said Miss Lomax. " I was pretty 
well and capable, up to the last year or two, 
but that bad attack of influenza made a great 
difference in me in many ways." 

The visitors spoke a few words, probably 
cheering ones, but Lisette did not catch them, 
and then the three drew nearer still, and seated 
themselves on an iron bench, shaded by the 
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boughs of the very next pine to the one in 
which Lisette was hiding. Her position was an 
awkward, nay, a painful one ; for she had the 
utmost horror of eavesdropping, or of hearing 
any conversation not intended for her ears. 
Gladly would she have slid down from her 
place of concealment and retreated to the house, 
but this was quite impossible. The voice of 
the elder Miss Sherlock was low and feeble and 
not easy to hear, but Miss Patricia — ^who seemed 
quite a different character in Miss Lomax's 
garden to what she had been in the railway 
carriage — spoke out distinctly and decidedly. 

" No, I do not complain,'* said Aunt Leonora, 
in reply to some soothing little speech sister 
Anne must have made, apropos to the last 
observation. " I trust I am not unmindful of 
the many blessings I have received through 
the course of a long existence. I only say, my 
life is rather dismal now that I have lost so 
much of my power of enjoying what used to 
give me great pleasure.'* 

" I think you are too much alone, Leonora/' 
observed Miss Patricia. 
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" Well, perhaps so," replied Miss Lomax ; 
** but what am I to do ? It tires me to have 
people with me that I have to play company to.'"^ 

Then there was another gentle little saying 
from Anne, quite unintelligible to Lisette, ex- 
cepting that it ended with the magic word, 
"Godfrey;" and presently Patricia took up her 
sister's sentence quite audibly. "Yes; if 
Godfrey were married, what a comfort, pleasure^ 
and interest his wife might be to you ! " 

"Ah, yes!" returned Aunt Leonora; "she 
would indeed." 

" And yet," pursued Patricia, " you will go on 
standing in the way of your own happiness- 
and Godfrey's, by thwarting his wishes on this, 
subject. After all the indulgence and spoiling 
you lavished on him whilst a child and boy — 
never refusing him anything he chose to ask 
for, however unreasonable, and imbuing his 
mind, I always thought, with an over-abundance 
of sensibility, by bringing his affections into 
play on every occasion, as well as tincturing it 
with a strong touch of romance, — you were 
always very romantic yourself, Leonora, though 
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you did not know it, — now that he is a man 
you forbid him the chief desire of his heart" 

" Do you mean to tell me, Patricia, there 
is anything in the whole world I would not do 
for my boy's welfare ? " exclaimed Aunt Leonora 
indignantly : " I who love him with all my heart 
^nd soul." 

" I am sure you do," said Patricia ; " but why 
not suffer him to be the judge, now he is 
arrived at years of discretion, of what would 
most ensure his felicity ; why, my dear friend, 
have you set your face against his marrying 
this Miss Audrey, who every one says is as 
nice and ladylike a girl as could be found in 
all London ? " 

" I know nothing about her," . replied Aunt 
Leonora in a displeased tone. " I have no 
doubt she may be everything you say, and 
Godfrey, of course, thinks her perfection ; but 
I own I looked for something better in the 
way of a match for Godfrey." 

" But would Godfrey ever think any one else 
better ? that is the grand question, and he is 
the principal person to be consulted. It seems 
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to me," continued Patricia, " that the young lady 
is only lacking on one point — ^money, and you 
have enough of that, and plenty, to give them." 

"And besides," put in sister Anne, more 
clearly than usual, "sometimes money's worth 
is better than the money itself." 

" But," pleaded Miss Lomax, " I have always 
decided it that Godfrey was to marry an heiress, 
and just now had set my heart on a very nice 
girl as a wife for him." 

" Ah, yes," answered Patricia, " we have 
heard of your little manoeuvring scheme ; but 
it won't do. Godfrey, you see, stands aloof; 
and it seems Miss Freeling's own affections are 
engaged." 

Here Lisette was so astounded, so petrified 
with amazement at what she heard, that she 
thought she should have dropped froip her 
bough ; as it was, it shook beneath the influence 
of her emotion, and Aunt Leonora looked up, 
fancying there was a squirrel in the tree above 
her head. 

" No, dear friend, take our advice," con- 
tinued the elder Miss Sherlock ; " do not cross 
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a case of true love, such as is rarely met with 
in these mercenary, calculating days. Take 
Godfrey's little lady-love to your heart, as 
quickly as possible, and let your remaining days 
be blessed, by seeing the happiness of him you 
love best on earth." 

" Darling old soul ! " Lisette murmured to 
herself. " I should like to hug her." 

"And I am certain Godfrey never will marry 
any one else," observed Patricia. " And how far 
more cheerful The Firs would be with a young 
couple constantly coming to it. I want to see 
Aunt Leonora walking on this lawn with some 
dear little children toddling by her side." 

" But they would pick my flowers," said Miss 
Lomax ; nevertheless she appeared not dis- 
pleased with the picture. 

" Not well-trained children — not such perfect 
little gentlemen and ladies as I am sure God- 
frey's children would be ; besides, I do not 
fancy you would care quite so much about 
your flowers if you had these live blossoms to 
attend to." 

" Yes, you would be much happier," echoed 
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Anne. " At our ages, with our wrinkled faces- 
^Aunt Leonora looked offended) and our worn- 
out feelings, we must only look for reflected 
pleasure ; and there can be no greater source of 
satisfaction than to make young people happy." 

" Come, you have performed one or two 
magnanimous deeds in the course of your life, 
Leonora," said Patricia; " do one more — sacrifice 
your own wishes in this instance : write to 
Godfrey, tell him you will no longer oppose 
his desires, and bid him bring his young bride 
to Aunt Leonora's arms at once." 

There was no response to this exhortation. 

" Yes, do, dear friend," urged sister Anne, " for 
your own sake as well as for Godfrey's ; depend 
upon it your remaining years would be far 
happier, and we desire for you a green old age."' 

" I agree with you," said Aunt Leonora, evi-^ 
dently not unmoved, but glad to be able ta 
make a kind of divergence from the main sub- 
ject, "that I should be the better for the 
presence of young people. I have felt a different 
person the la;st day or two ; not so much on 
account of Dora Freeling being here, — ^for she 
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never seems quite at her ease with me, — but 
this little maid of hers I was telling you about 
She has been such a pleasant contrast, with her 
pretty bright face, sprightly gait, and merry 
voice, to my usual attendant, that really the 
idea once struck me, if poor old Benwell wished 
to go and keep that lodging-house she h4s 
hankered after for some time at Bournemouth, 
I would ask the Freelings to let me have Lizzie ; 
for I could make quite a companion of her — she 
is quite like a gentlewoman ; but I find, like them 
all, the little gipsy is engaged to be married." 

" Yes, that is generally the case ; marrying 
and giving in marriage is the order of the day 
now, and so it will be to the end. But a nice 
daughter-in-law would be a far more suitable 
and retainable companion ; and I do not believe 
Benwell would ever leave you — not even to 
become the bride of old John," said Patricia. 

" Oh, all that nonsense is quite over, long 
ago, I should think. And so you really feel 
sure Dora Freeling would not have my boy ? 
More fool she ! " remarked Miss Lomax tartly. 

" It is only another instance of preferring to 
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choose for one s self," Patricia returned dryly. 
" I thought you knew that young lady had be- 
stowed her affections on Dr. Stone's nephew. 
Ah, Leonora, you have sent off Miss Freeling 
to Richmond to meet Godfrey Rivers, who 
probably will not be there, and she will spend 
the afternoon with Mr. Arnott, who, for certain, 
will attend the croquet party." 

" How do you know all this, Patricia ? " 
asked Aunt Leonora angrily, whilst a deep 
pink flush overspread her furrowed cheeks. 

" Oh, a little bird whispered it to me," replied 
Patricia, shaking her head wisely ; and indeed 
it did often seem to this lady's acquaintances 
a marvel how she could, and with such rapidity 
too, have arrived at the knowledge of certain 
facts, unless " that which hath wings " had " told 
the matter " unto her. 

"But Dora's parents object to that attach- 
ment ; Mrs. Freeling will never consent to her 
rich daughter marrying a poor curate." 

" I hope," said gentle Anne, " since there is 
enough money on one side to prevent the match 
being an imprudent one, that the young lady may 
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be allowed to follow her own wishes, and make 
a most excellent man happy. Ah, dear friend ! 
why do we so often torment others and torture 
ourselves by a vain contention with circum- 
stances — 3i self-willed striving against the will 
of Providence^ — ^by trying to turn aside events 
from their natural and intended course, to twist 
them round to suit our own inclinations and 
pleasure ? " 

There was a short pause after such a long, 
emphatic speech, proceeding from the mouth of 
quiet sister Anne, and then Aunt Leonora said 
sharply, but not unkindly, — 

"Well, now I think you have lectured me 
quite long enough, and we will change the sub- 
ject, if you please. There are very few whom I 
would allow to talk to me as you have done, but 
I know you are thoroughly good creatures, both 
of you, though I do not agree with all your 
quirks and peculiar opinions, and Patricia is 
inclined to be just a little bit dictatorial and 
tyrannical at times. You have not told fne 
which day you came home — and so you did not 
like the railway after all ? " 
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" Abominable ! terrible ! " was Miss Patricia's 
most unhesitating reply, as she lifted up both 
her hands in an attitude of horror. " A vile in- 
vention of the nineteenth century ; indeed, I do 
not know what we should have done — ^how we 
should have survived it, or how Anne could 
have been got out at Barnes in time to have 
escaped destruction — had it not been for the 
sweetest, dearest girl who happened to be our 
fellow-traveller. " 

Then Lisette, her face and ears tingling, half 
from pleasure, half from pain, was obliged to 
hear an eloquent recapitulation of the services 
she had rendered the sisters on their journey, 
delivered by Patricia, and echoed by warm 
expressions of admiration and gratitude from 
Anne, coupled with an ardent hope that they 
might meet their young benefactress again 
some day, and find out who she was. 

" And it was on Thursday, did you say ? " 
asked Miss Lomax, ponderingly; "but no, it 
could not have been Dora ; she does not at all 
answer to the description you have given of 
your heroine/' 
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"No; for I have seen Miss Freeling once, 
and remember she was tall and fair, and our 
little protectress was neither." 

"But, oh Anne!" exclaimed Miss Patricia 
■with excitement, "don't you recollect that other 
young lady that was there, and your saying 
you fancied you knew the face — that really 
must have been Miss Freeling. Yes, now I 
am certain it was, and how stupid we were, to 
be sure ! of course that was Mrs. Townshend, 
who got in at the last moment, and came on 
as far as Wimbledon." 

" Yes; Dora told me she had met with Mrs. 
Townshend," said Miss Lomax. 

"WelV^ remarked Anne, "they sat quite at 
the other end of the long carriage together, 
engrossed in their own conversation. My bad 
eyes never would have distinguished any one 
at that distance, and Patricia was too scared 
and bewildered to have been able to recognize 
her dearest friend, had she been close to her." 

"It does indeed seem like a frightful dream," 
said Patricia. "And that was really Miss 
Freeling; a very handsome, graceful creature 
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certainly — very dignified. She leant back in 
her seat after Mrs. Townshend got out, looking^ 
most elegant and becoming, but not speaking 
a word to any one, whilst our little fairy was 
all animation and constantly on the ^uz vive. I 
shall never rest till I find out something about 
her. Do you suppose Miss Freeling might 
know ? " 

'* I will ask her," said Miss Lomax. " I am 
sorry you and Dora did not become better 
known to one another, and now I am afraid 
there will not be any opportunity for your 
meeting, since she is to leave me on Thursday. 
She is to stay to-night at Mrs. Townshend's, 
as I did not like her to return late." 

" I was rather surprised to hear of this gay 
croquet party," observed Patricia. " I thought 
Miss Townshend was too much engaged with 
her strong-minded friends, to have further 
thought or taste for such frivolity." 

" Oh, croquet used to be one of her chief 
hobbies," replied Miss Lomax, " and I am glad 
to say she still retains some lingering fondness 
for it. My great hope is that at some of these 
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gatherings, one of Camilla's admirers will 
propose to her : marriage would be by far 
the most likely means of knocking all this 
nonsense out of her head." 

" Well, some persons, I know, have great faith 
in the expulsive power of a new affection," said 
Anne ; " but I do not know what to say about it. 
Look at the Hackers ; was there ever a more 
wretched manage than that, since Mrs. Joanna — 
as she chooses to style herself, though a married 
woman — has become the would-be emancipatrix 
of her sex ? Mr. Hacker is constantly dining at 
the Dolphin, and playing at billiards and smoking 
all the evening, because his wife is never at 
home, and no decent servant will stay beyond a 
month in such an ill-regulated house. The 
children are the picture of neglect: the boys 
rude and dirty; the poor little girl always 
ailing and peevish. No man, I fancy, would 
like^ to undertake Miss Townshend, now she 
has been bitten by this mania, and with such 
an example before him as Mrs. Hacker." 

" But Camilla Townshend has not arrived at 
the height of the disease yet ; it should not 
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be allowed to run its course," observed Miss 
Lomax. " It might perhaps be nipped in the 
bu4 — I sincerely hope it may, for her dear 
mother's sake." 

•* And I agree with Leonora," remarked 
Patricia, "that the cases are different Mrs. 
Joanna took the complaint many years after 
marriage, and has since had no counteracting 
influence to cure her. Mr. Hacker is as weak 
as water, and allowed her quite to get the 
upper hand with him at first, and now scarcely 
dares give his opinion on any subject. Fresh 
interests and occupations, to turn her mind 
from such absurdities, and companionship with 
a husband, possessing a stronger will than her 
own, might be the saving of Miss Townshend." 

" Well, perhaps so," returned Anne. " It is 
a sad pity, and a marvel to me, how any young 
woman, with so many natural duties ready 
at hand, can desire to impose upon herself, 
responsibilities in no way befitting her sphere. 
But we must go back to the house, for the 
carriage will be waiting for us, and we are 
going on to make another visit" 
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Then Lisette had the supreme satisfaction 
of seeing the three ladies rise, cross the lawn 
— Miss Sherlock leaning on the arm of her 
sister, and further assisting herself with a 
^old-headed stick, for she was very lame and 
infirm — enter the drawing-room by the window, 
and not long after, the even tread of horses' 
feet along the avenue, and the sound of the 
carriage sweeping round the comer, as it left 
the lodge gates and entered the open high road, 
told her she was safe — that she might breathe 
freely once more. She slid down from the 
pine, stole back in the same sideling way she 
had come, and crept upstairs to her bedroom, 
resolved to stay there until she received a 
summons from Aunt Leonora. 
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CHAPTER II. 



/'LIZZIE" IS ELOQUENT. 



It did not come for some time; indeed, it 
seemed to Lisette so long in coming, that she 
began to feel uneasy, lest she should seriously 
have incurred the displeasure of the old lady 
by her unaccountable non-appearance. But at 
length the drawing-room bell rang, and when 
it had been answered, she saw John go out on 
to the lawn, evidently sent on a voyage of 
discovery, but standing still in one spot, gazing 
round him, as if he expected to see the object 
of his search spring out of a bed of roses, or 
rise up to the surface of the stone basin, 
amongst the golden fish and water-lilies, like 
another " Undine." Having satisfied his con- 
science, and reported his ill-success within, he 
next was heard laboriously mounting the 
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staircase, and presently Lisette had to respond 
to a tap on her door, and then received rather 
.a gruffly and peremptorily delivered summons 
to the drawing-room. 

She had changed her dress and put herself 
into apple-pie order, after her manipulations 
in the china closet and escalading evolutions, 
had smoothed her hair; and adorned it with 
the cleverest contrivance of lace and ribbon 
ever seen, and was looking her prettiest, when, 
half timidly, she entered Aunt Leonora's 
presence. It was impossible to scold her; Miss 
Lomax might have intended to be angry, but 
she looked in her face, forgot it all, and only 
said in the most indulgent tones, " You naughty 
little gipsy ! where in the world have you been 
hiding yourself all this time ? What do you 
mean by running away in this manner, when 
you must have known that I should want 
you ? " Then seeing Lisette colour and look 
grave, she added, " I suppose, as usual, you 
were looking after those tiresome bantams you 
make such pets of ; but we came as far as the 
,great pine clump and could not find you.'' 
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Lisette murmured something about having; 
nevertheless been in that direction. 

" It was very tiresome of you, I must say/' 
continued Miss Lomax, but in the blandest 
tones ; " but I cannot scold you — ^because Mrs. 
Currie has just been here, telling me how good 
and useful you have been to her. It was very 
kind of you to help us out of our difficulty. 
The luncheon was everything it should be : you 
are quite a little witch — you really can do 
everything." 

" I wish I could," said Lisette archly, and 
yet with a little sigh which did not escape 
Aunt Leonora's notice. 

" Poor little thing ! " she thought ; " she is 
thinking of her lover ; " — ^but she only said, " I 
am dreadfully tired. Talking to visitors always 
knocks me up completely, and those dear ladies 
are mighty chatterboxes. I have put off the 
carriage till half-past three ; so sit down there,. 
Lizzie, and whilst I rest myself, look over those 
wools again, like a good girl, and find out what 
we shall really want to finish my shawl ; it has. 
got on wonderfully since you came.'* 
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So sajring, Aunt Leonora threw herself into 
her favourite attitude of repose — ^her small 
figure sunk deep down into her spacious chair, 
her head reclining sideways against its ^oft 
velvet back, her fine cambric handkerchief 
lightly thrown over her face — ^to keep out the 
light she would say, but in reality because 
she did nbt choose, as she had once con- 
fessed, to make herself a gazingstock to others, 
when not mistress of herself — ^and for the next 
twenty minutes Lisette supposed her to be in 
the enjoyment of a comfortable nap. And pro- 
bably for the first ten she was asleep, but after 
that, it was rather that strange state between 
waking and sleeping — ^that commingling of 
the actual and imaginary, into which she had 
passed. 

A retrospect of bygone days floated before 
Aunt Leonora's mind, which yet blended with 
the present, and even seemed to point on and 
give a colouring to the future ; circumstances 
that had happened years before— words that 
had been spoken then and forgotten since, rose 
up before her now. She knew she was in her 
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drawing-room at The Firs — that it was a bright 
summer's afternoon — that the scent of flowers 
was around her — that some one else was in the 
room ; but beyond that point her ideas had 
become confused and irrational. She was in 
fact in that condition, when 

" Thought in Fancy's maze runs mad ; " 

and at last she was mixing up in her mind two 
beings as distinct from one another in her 
waking imagination as could possibly be found 
— Godfrey and " Lizzie." She was conscious 
of the absurdity of such a notion, and yet she 
could not prevent herself doing it over and 
over again. Then she fancied she was being 
tormented and remonstrated with in the most 
unsparing terms by some one — Patricia, she 
believed it to be, — and could not defend herself, 
because her breath and voice were gone ; and 
in her energy to exculpate herself, she struggled, 
pulled the handkerchief off" heir heated face, 
and sat upright in her chair, crying, " Godfrey, 
Godfrey ! " then' rubbing her eyes and collect- 
ing her scattered senses, she saw that he on 
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whom she called was not there — only little 
*' Lizzie " beside her, collecting her wools. 

And Lisette was also roused from her tr^in 
of musing. The occurrences of the day — the 
conversation which she had unwillingly heard, 
had indeed seemed to her like a dream from 
which it waS difficult to awaken. It was so 
strange, she thought, that those two old ladies — 
the sisters she had accidently met for the first 
Ttime a few days before — should have come to 
The Firs almost on purpose, as it struck her, to 
plead her cause, whilst she was actually there — 
had crept unknown, uninvited into the very 
house in which they wished to see her received 
as the honoured wife of the adopted son. Then 
what a disclosure had been made to her ! what 
a new light was thrown over Miss Lomax's last 
burst of opposition to Godfrey's marriage with 
her! 

What an idea to think she could make him 
marry Dora whether he liked it or not ! Did he 
know of the plot ? No ; or she was sure he 
would have told her of it, and then they would 
have had a good laugh, and not worried them^ 
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selves any more about Aunt Leonora's new- 
conspiracy. And Dora ? — ^well, she was not so- 
certain now as to her ignorance of the pre- 
meditated plan of providing for her a change 
of lovers. 

Sundry chance words and trifling circum-^ 
stances which came back to Lisette's recollection^ 
as well as the great repugnance Dora had 
shown to the idea of the visit to The Firs, and 
her eager desire to have her there on the 
occasion, all convinced Lisette that poor Dolly 
had had a difficult as well as a delicate part to 
play. 

" And with her calm dignity and her amiable 
manner she has played it out well," thought 
Lisette, " has borne it far better than I could 
have done, and been so kind to me, that she has 
made me love and respect her more than ever^ 
instead of it destroying our friendship as it 
might have done. Dear Dora ! I hope her 
own affair will prosper — I hope she has seen 
Mr. Arnott to-day. Oh, Aunt Leonora! how 
could you be so wicked, so cruel ! What is the 
yse, as Miss Sherlock said, of your indulging and 
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petting Godfrey as a boy, if you mean to break 
his heart and spoil his life now he is a man ? 
Is this your love for your boy — ^to have pictures 
of him" — ^and she gave a glance at the open 
photograph (about the hundredth she had given 
that morning) — " stuck about in every comer of 
the house, when you know how ill and unhappy 
you must be making him look now. I really 
would hate you: — ^would hate you," and her eyes, 
full of indignation, were darted at the small 
figure doubled up in the chair, " only I can't, 
because — ^because you belong to Godfrey, and 
have been like a mother to him. But, oh! 
why do you plot and plan like this ? If Dora 
and Godfrey were forced into a marriage with 
one another, how would it turn out for them ? — 
and would you really be the happier or the 
better for it ? No ! — ^too late you would find 
out your mistake, and it would shorten your 
days to see his misery. Oh! do what the 
Miss Sherlocks said — take me to your heart, 
fold me in your arms — ^for I love you ; not only 
for Godfrey's sake, but because you are old 
and feeble ; more feeble, more failing than I 
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knew of, until the last few days when I have 
been so constantly with you. I would indeed 
be the kindest, tenderest daughter to you, if you 
would only let me, and I would try to make 
your last years the sunniest and brightest of 
your whole life. But you won't — ^you won't" 

Miss Lomax was surprised, when she began 
to collect her senses and realize the actual 
position of things, to perceive that the little 
handmaiden's face was as flushed as her own, 
and that tears were in the large blue eyes bent 
over the heap of wools. 

" That tiresome lover ! " she thought ; and 
scarcely wide awake yet, she said somewhat 
confusedly and testily, " It is a pity ever to fret 
one's self about what can't be helped." 

*' But it can be helped," exclaimed Lisette, 
lifting up her head and fixing her eyes, which, 

■ 

after the tears had dropped from them, glit- 
tered with indignation. "It must be helped. I 
have been thinking, what right has any one to 
prevent two persons marrying, who dearly love 
one another, whose attachment has been proved 
by time and circumstances, and who are resolved 
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to do their duty by one another, to their best 
ability, to their lives' end ? What right has any 
one to choose who another person is to marry ?" 

" Young people are not always the best 
judges of what will be for their own happiness," 
said Aunt Leonora, rousing up. 

" But at least they can tell what will make 
them unhappy,'^ returned Lisette ; " and that is 
to be thwarted and gainsaid in their dearest 
wishes — to have their whole life changed and 
spoilt— their hopes dashed to the ground and 
destroyed. What right, I say, has any one to 
dare to do this ? It is too cruel, and I am deter- 
mined no one shall any longer stand between 
me and — ^and Aim." 

This outburst took Miss Lomax so much by 
surprise that she was unable to make any 
rejoinder, and Lisette went on. 

" Those parents and friends cannot know what 
they are about, who try to crush out what forms 
the chief nobleness of a man's character, and 
IS often the very safeguard of their daughters' 
lives. How can any one be surprised to hear 
of bad husbands and wicked wives, if they begin 
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their married life not loving one another, 
perhaps even caring better for some one else. 

I have heard of men, and of women too, who 

• 

have seemed to have had their whole nature 
changed — have been completely ruined by such 
treatment What have they not to answer for 
who have done this ? " and she looked quite 
fiercely at Miss Lomax. "And it is intended to 
be so different — so very different," added Lisette, 
and she covered her face with her hands and 
fairly wept. 

Miss Lomax was rather frightened and looked 
up with such grave astonishment that Lisette, 
somewhat alarmed too at her loss of self-com- 
mand, hastily dried her eyes, rose from her seat, 
and coming nearer Aunt Leonora, said in quiet, 
respectful tones, — 

** I beg your pardon, ma'am — I forgot myself ; 
pray forgive me." 

" I suppose, whilst my visitors were here," 
returned Miss Lomax scrutinisingly, "you got 
away into some corner to mope and think about 
that young man of yours: You should not have 
done so." 
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" I could not help it, ma'am ; I am for ever 
thinking of my young man ;" and Lisette smiled 
through some lingering pearly drops, which she 
again wiped off with the lace frill of her apron ; 
" and some days one takes things to heart more 
than on others." 

" But you must not cry any more — I cannot 
allow it. Your mistress must not come back and 
find you with red eyes ; she will think I have 
been ill-treating you, and we have been so happy 
together all the morning, have we not ? Come, 
cheer up," and Aunt Leonora, rising from her 
seat, patted Lisette on her back. " It is time 
for me to dress ; we must be quite ready when 
the carriage comes round, for I want to go to 
the bank, and it closes at four." 

Then, when Lisette returned with the cloak 
and bonnet, she said, — 

"You did not tell me, after all, what occu- 
pation or trade your intended follows." 

Lisette's lightheartedness had come back to 
her ; her little burst of feeling had done her 
good, and with a wicked little smile, as she stood 
behind Aunt Leonora, adjusting the cloak, she 
replied; " He writes, mi'am," 
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"Oh, writes! I suppose he's a clerk, or 
something of that sort." 

"In some office, ma'am." 

" One of the public offices ? " 

" Yes, ma'am." 

"Oh, then," continued Aunt Leonora, "per- 
haps I might really be able to befriend him, 
and I should be most happy to do anything for 
him, for your sake. Mr. Rivers is in one of 
the public offices — quite in a different grade, 
of course ; " and Aunt Leonora drew herself up.. 
" I will write and ask him what could be done 
to help the young man on ; I am always glad 
to give a lift to deserving young people." 

This last speech sent Lisette flying upstairs 
to put on her own driving attire, with another 
smile on her face, and a wonder in her mind, 
that persons should know themselves so little^ 
and perpetrate such utter inconsistencies with- 
out ever finding themselves out. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE AFTERNOON DRIVE. 



The quiet drive through the soft balmy air was 
refreshing to both the old lady and the youthful 
damsel, who formed a striking contrast to one 
another, as they sat side by side in the open 
landau ; and yet outwardly so dissimilar, in 
one feeling they were alike : the thoughts and 
affections of each were always veering towards 
the same point 

The horses dashed on more swiftly than ever 
through the shady roads which led to the 
adjacent market-town, for there was no time 
to be spared, and, in fact, the clock of the old 
parish church of Princestown was on the strike 
of four when the carriage drew up before the 
bank — a. building only distinguished from a 
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private dwelling by its huge panes of plated 
glass. 

Miss Lomax immediately desired " Billy 
Buttons " to let down the carriage steps ; and 
Lisette, rather surprised to see her rise from 
her seat with mingled dignity and alacrity, and 
prepare to descend — for she generally had a 
dislike to going into houses or shops . during her 
airings — ^was about to follow, when she was 
stopped by the old lady saying, with decision, — 

"Stop where you are, Lizzie, I shall not 
require you ; '' and with her large leather purse 
in her hand, the little figure, tripped across the 
pavement, and quickly vanished through a side 
glass door, leaving Lisette to amuse herself by 
looking into the opposite shop windows. 

Miss Lomax was absent nearly five minutes, 
and came forth again smiling and flushed, and 
looking back to give most gracious, condescend- 
ing bows to some one who had opened the heavy 
swing door for her ; then, with mincing tread 
she returned to the carriage, and posed herself 
becomingly in her seat, whilst she gave further 
orders to William. 
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" I make a point/' she said, after they had 
driven off, as if in explanation of her late pro- 
ceedings, "of always going in to change my 
cheques myself. Bankers are gentlemen — one 
or two of the young men here, I know, are 
of very good family ; and let alone that, I hold 
that all who have received the training and 
education of gentlemen, should be treated as 
such. I have no patience when I see people 
sitting still in their carriages, and sending in 
their footmen, just as if it were a common shop, 
to do their business for them; and servants 
generally make some bungle where money is 
the question. Once, when I had sprained my 
foot, a long time ago, I brought John with me, 
for he was a degree better, I thought, than a 
whipper-snapper boy of a page, and the old 
goose came out looking quite scared, with beads 
of perspiration on his forehead, and slamming 
the door after him.'' 

"Why, what had they done to him in there?" 
asked Lisette. 

" Nothing whatever," answered Miss Lomax ; 
"when I asked him what was the matter, he said 
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he had always had a great dislike to going into 
banks, since a great bank robbery he had once 
read of, when the thieves were transported for 
life. He always felt as if some of the notes 
might stick to his coat tails, or, that by some 
accident, he might be bringing away more 
money than he ought, and be taken up for 
it, and that made him so nervous he never 
knew what he was about in those places ; and 
when the gentlemen counted off the sovereigns 
so fast, like a conjuror, it quite made him 
giddy." 

" Poor John ! " said Lisette. 

" Silly old fellow ! " retorted Aunt Leonora. 
" I like going into the bank. I am always 
most courteously treated, and I enjoy a little 
chat with Mr. Vere, who is a great favourite 
of mine, and so aristocratic looking. It is an 
excellent establishment — not one of the country 
banks you know. I sometimes wish Godfrey — 
Mr. Rivers — had gone into it, then I should 
have had him always near me, for he could 
have lived at The Firs. If I had been a man, 
I should have chosen to be a banker ; for if not 
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possessed of much money one's self, it must at 

least be a consolation, an encouragement, to 

* see that there is such a thing to be had in the 

world ; something, in fact, to live in its atmos- 

« 

phere, like the proverb, ^^^e ne suis pas '* 

Aunt Leonora stopped short, evidently 
having forgotten her French, and it was on 
the tip of Lisette's tongue to help her out 
with ''la rose^^ but she caught herself up in 
time, and the old lady proceeded : — 

" You wouldn't understand me, but it means, 
that though you might not be the thing itself 
it is as well to be even a little like it ; — just 
what I was saying, you know. But here we 
are," she exclaimed, as the carriage stopped, and 
she changed the subject of her discourse. 

I must tell you (in parenthesis),- that for many 
years — indeed, ever since a branch of that impor- 
tant banking company had been established at 
Princestown — the lady of The Firs had been 
one of its most important clients, and the 
personal visits she paid it were considered an 
honour and a gratification by the firm. An 
air of lightness was shed over the grave scene 
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when the jaunty, quaint little figure flitted in 
(generally on a Monday), in her gay attire, and 
stood on tiptoe to speak across the counter to 
the cashier, who with the respect of an official, 
mingled with the sociability of acquaintanceships 
attended to her behests. Her stay was always 
brief, for she would not for the world interrupt 
business ; her speeches were almost invariably 
the same ; a remark or two about the state of the 
money-market, and an inquiry as to what was 
most recommended at the then present moment 
as a safe investment Then her bag was 
unclasped, a cheque taken out and laid on the 
counter, and the official having just glanced at 
it, the usual inquiry was made, " How she would 
like it ? " and the constant reply given, " Half iD 
notes the rest in goold, if you please," and from 
the delicate, white hands of the cashier — ^which 
she particularly admired — she received the 
crispest, cleanest of notes in an envelope, and a 
small, white paper parcel of resplendent new 
sovereigns ; then with thanks and bows, she 
retreated, conscious of having made a pleasant 
little sensation by her presence. 
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They had driven along the quiet High Street 
past the market place and hotel, had turned 
up a narrower street and halted before a shop, 
affording a sight which would have made the 
mouth of little Jack Audrey water, for the 
choicest varieties of bonbons were displayed 
within the large window. The Bohemian glass 
box which stood on Miss Lomax's drawing- 
room table was always filled from these rich 
stores, and just now required replenishing. So 
an order was given, which soon produced several 
packets of divers dimensions, and the small 
tortoiseshell box which Aunt Leonora carried in 
her pocket was sent in to be stocked with small 
pieces of a particular kind of jujubes. Then, 
that errand being over, they proceeded to the 
principal library, to a draper's, and after- 
wards to the Berlin repository, where Lisette 
got out and chose the wools; then all their 
business being over. Aunt Leonora said she 
would go down to the river. So they 
turned an(l went rapidly through the High 
Street, again passing the bank, whose public 
offices were now closed and shrouded by 
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ponderous shutters, but whose upper windows 
were gay and bright with geraniums of many 
a hue, standing in boxes outside the casement, 

Lisette was charmed with the prospect which 
presented itself when they arrived on the 
principal promenade of Princestown — ^that plea- 
sant road with its rows of shady elms, bordered 
by the pretty walk adorned with evergreens, 
on the margin of the water. It afforded a 
very lively scene. Benches, placed in various 
directions, were occupied by well-dressed 
persons. Pretty, smart children of all sizes, in 
perambulators, or walking beside their attend- 
ants, were taking their afternoon's airing on the 
broad terrace. Over the wide, smooth, silvery 
stream glided many a white-sailed skiff, and 
rowing boats, filled with happy, merry-looking 
people swept by — truly exemplifying, — 

" Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm ; " 

whilst one young gentleman in most approved 
nautical attire, shot past in grand style, and with 
a self-satisfied smile on his face, as with con- 
scious grace and dexterity, splashing the sheeny 
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surface, he "paddled his own canoe" in first- 
rate style. "What a boon," thought Lisette, 
" to people living in the streets of Princestown 
to have this delightful river walk so close at 
hand." 

Miss Lomax had the carriage stopped for a 
moment, that her companion might kave a 
longer view of a scene which seemed to afford 
her both pleasure and amusement, and she 
pointed out the mass of red brick building, 
standing grandly in the distance, in the finely 
wooded park on the opposite side of the water ; 
telling her, that if she had been going to stay 
longer at The Firs, she would have sent her, 
under Benwell's* charge, to see the grounds 
and gardens of the Royal Palace. 

Finding it was still early, not caring at what 
hour she returned home for her solitary dinner, 
and perceiving how much Lisette was enjoying 
herself. Aunt Leonora determined to extend the 
drive still further, so they turned again, crossed 
the old bridge with its five broad arches, and 
pursued their way for some distance along a 
pleasant shady road ; every now and then 
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catching glimpses of the glorious old river, flow- 
ing on in its calm majesty, and passing many 
picturesque dwelling places, some of which 
Lisette pleased herself by picturing, as the 
possible habitation of herself and Godfrey. 

Aunt Leonora had become very silent. The 
excitement caused by the Miss Sherlocks' visit, 
and the influence of the open air, had combined 
to make her sleepy, and when they were well 
out of Princestown — the horses proceeding at a 
brisk but even pace along the good smooth 
road — she first began to nod at intervals, then 
relaxed from the upright posture in which she 
had been sitting, let her head fall back, and for 
the second time that afternoon* slept. 

Lisette was not sorry to be left to herself. 
She had had neither time nor opportunity to 
think (quietly over the events of the morning, 
which had crowded into her mind and brain in 
such quick succession. They still seemed more 
like a dream than reality. When she came to 
reflect upon it she could not believe it an 
actuality — the communication she had heard from 
her hiding-place in the pine-tree — that her friend 
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Dora had been destined by Miss Lomax to 
be the wife of Godfrey, that whether he liked 
it or not, he was to be disposed of in this 
summary manner and all for the sake of what ? 
— Dora's fortune, since Miss Lomax knew there 
was no love between them. 

" Oh, that root of all evil — money ! " mused 
Lisette. ** To think of Aunt Leonora wishing^ ta 
sell Godfrey for base coin — wishing to make him 
break his solemn, plighted troth to me. But it 
won't do — it could not be. Even if it were to 
come to such a pass that she disinherited him — 
cast him off — we ought still to hold fast, now we 
are pledged one to another. Nothing would 
ever make me give him up — no ! not a thousand 
Aunt Leonoras ; and could any one, could any 
circumstance, make him change towards me ? "' 
She trembled at the bare idea. ''Would he 
really bear the loss of comfort, ease, position — 
all for my sake ? Could anything or any one in 
the wholeworld ever come between me and him?"" 
Just the slightest shadow came over her coun- 
tenance as she thus so closely questioned her 
heart, and a gentle sigh heaved from her bosom; 
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but the next moment the cloud had passed 
away, a bright light came over her face, a smile 
played on her lips — a smile of scorn at her 
own faintest doubt or mistrust, and of triumph 
at the power she felt she possessed over her 
beloved one. 

The lines written such long years ago by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, pretty well embodied what 
Lisette believed would be the feelings of her 
betrothed : 

"What thing is Love, which nought can counteract? 
Nought save itself !— even such a thing is Love. 
And worldly wealth in worth as far doth fail. 
As lowest earth doth yield to heaven above. 
Divine is love, and scometh worldly pelf ; 
And can be bought with nothing but with self" 

She felt that she was again looking severely 
at Aunt Leonora, when the old lady opened her 
eyes, suddenly aroused by the carriage grinding 
on the bridge, which they were repassing ; for 
the servants had known exactly at what point 
to turn, and Lisette had no more time for solilo- 
quizing, for her companion, brisked up by her 
interval of repose, required all her energy and 
attention. 
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They returned through the town by the Elm . 
Walk. There were fewer pedestrians on the 
Terrace; the little children had gone home to 
their tea ; the benches were emptier ; but there 
were as many boats as before on the river, and 
seated on the opposite " margent green " several 
youthful anglers, patiently watching their floats 
bobbing up and down on the glassy tide, whilst a 
sunburnt, curly-headed Italian boy was standing 
on the footpath with an organ, playing some of the 
hackneyed tunes of the season, but which always 
have such a melodious sound in the open air. 

When Miss Lomax came out of the dining- 
room that evening, she went straight into 
Lisette's sitting-room, carrying a plate heaped 
up with dainty fruit and cake, not summoning 
John to " take away " until she had performed 
this mission ; for she had a suspicion that he 
and Patty, not only might become themselves 
a little jealous of her indulgence towards " Miss 
Freeling's maid," but report unfavourably of her 
conduct to Ben well — the only person besides 
John who ever ventured to contradict or keep 
her in order. In fact, as it is said, " no man is 
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a hero to his valet de chambrel^ almost all old 
ladies — though often unconscious of it — ^are 
more or less under the dominion of their 
•personal attendant. 

Well is it for those who have a despot as 
single-minded, as faithful and honest, as poor 
old Benwell, who, in spite of her grim, plain 
visage, blunt manner, and few modern accom- 
plishments, was worth ten of those plausible 
Jesuitical abigails, who, whilst performing a 
vast amount of eye service, behind the scenes 
are perpetrating dishonesty, and practising no 
end of dissimulation. 

Ungrateful Aunt Leonora — to be so soon 
captivated by a new and pretty face — to allow a 
young, childish creature to gain a greater hold 
over her affections in a day or two, than the tried 
servant had done in the course of long years. 
Yet so it was ; for this old lady had an eye for 
the picturesque. As she had told her visitors, 
she liked to have everything that was pretty 
around her, and had done her best, and cer- 
4ainly succeeded in accomplishing this end, as 
far as inanimate objects were concerned. 
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It often provoked her to see Benwell spoil- 
ing the becoming effect of the drawing-room, 
in an instant by coming in, looking so very ugly 
with a sallow face and dingy coloured gown ; 
coming in too, to say something tiresome — 
to plague her — to try to persuade her not to 
do something she wanted to do, or vice versd. 
She had done perfectly well without Benwell. 
" Lizzie '' had never once forgotten to bring her 
goloshes ; had taken every possible care of her 
without bothering, she was never tired of 
Lizzie — always liked looking at that pretty, 
fresh face ; in short, she knew it was very 
wicked, — the height of ingratitude, and she 
was ashamed of it, — but it was the fact never- 
theless, that as she sat at dinner alone, with 
no one to speak to, she had been thinking again 
of what she had told the Miss Sherlocks, and 
wishing that Benwell was never coming back 
again ; so that she might keep " Lizzie " always 
at The Firs, and make her a companion as 
well as attendant — Patty acting as under- 
strapper, and doing the most menial part of 
her vocation for her. 
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" For she has all th^^ways of a lady/' argued 
Aunt Leonora ; " and it is very pleasant to feel 
one is being waited on by a gentlewoman." 

But that tiresome lover might " put a spoke 
in the wheel " to any plan she might form for 
appropriating " Lizzie " to herself, and she felt 
surprised, even a little angry, that such a girl 
should have formed a strong attachment for a 
man, who — she decided in her own mind — ^must 
be very inferior to her ; but perhaps that diffi- 
culty might be overcome — the: marriage at least 
deferred for a long time, if a good prospect 
were held out for the advancement of the 

• 

swain in due course of time. The old lady, as 
she ate her dinner, had been, in fact, concocting 
another little plot, to mar (as she supposed) 
another marriage, then hurried over her wine 
and peach, impatient to get back to the society 
of the very person against whose love affair she 
had, unknowingly, been doubly scheming. 

Some hours later, when Lisette followed Aunt 
Leonora upstairs to her bedroom, she perceived 
a change in the apartment. The double baize 
doors alone separating it from her own small 
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sleeping chamber, which were generally partially 
hidden, by furniture being placed against them 
on both sides, stood open. Miss Lomax, seeing 
she looked surprised, said, half apologetically, 
half confidingly, — 

"I thought as we Were alone in the house 
to-night, it would be better, more snug, not to 
have those doors shut I had that opening cut 
when Godfrey — when Mr. Rivers — was old 
enough to leave his nursery and have a room 
to himself, and till he went to school the doors 
used to be left ajar, so that if he ailed anything 
or coughed — ^for he was a delicate child — I 
could get to him at once. After being a term 
or two at Eton, of course he had become too 
manly to like being so closely overlooked, still 
we were able to hold conversations from our 
different apartments whilst we were dressing ; 
and he used to choose those occasions for 
making me any little confession or confidence, 
— ^for asking me any favour — or to give him 
anything he particularly wished for." 

"And you. always granted — always gave it, 
ma'am ? " said Lisette. 
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** Generally," replied Aunt Leonora ; " I never 
could bear to refuse him anything." 

"And now that Mr. Rivers is grown up," 
continued the little handmaiden, "do you still 
let him have everjrthing he wants ? What a 
happy /gentleman he must be ! " and there was 
a tinge of irony in her tone. 

Aunt Leonora gave a little nervous twitch of 
the head, at this homethrust, but her answer 
— ^almost the same she had given to Miss Sher- 
lock in the afternoon — did not come quite as 
promptly as the last had done. 

" Everything that is for his happiness I 
would give him with all my heart; my only 
thought is what is best for him." 

" And if you and he were not of the same 
mind about that, ma'am, how would it be then ? 
It would be so sad for you to cross and grieve 
one another; you who love one another so 
dearly." 

A sigh was the only rejoinder, and Lisette 
did not venture more. 

Aunt Leonora's cotccher was quite a state 
ceremony. There was so much to be done and 
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arranged, before the stately four poster (she 
would never take to the modem style of beds 
with their scanty draperies, which she considered 
quite indecent) received the diminutive occupant 
who was to spend the night therein, surrounded 
by every comfort and extreme of refinement 
that could be devised. It had struck Lisette, 
the first time she entered it, the contrast this 
luxurious sleeping chamber afforded to the 
abodes of the poor, the London poor especially, 
and to the home of one stricken old woman 
in particular, in a dirty garret, in a street not 
far from St. Egbert's Square ; and Dives and 
Lazarus had arisen before her acute imagination. 
But she had not sufficiently taken into con- 
sideration the difference [of position, of habit, 
and of nurture of the two persons. 

Her pauper protdgde had been roughly 
reared. Immured from the cradle to hard 
living and constant deprivation, rejoicing to the 
utmost in the savoury soup supplied to her 
from Mrs. Audrey's kitchen, grateful beyond 
measure for a warm old blanket, in lieu of the 
threadbare rag that had been covering her, she 
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would have cared nought for — nay, derided — ^the 
little delicacies, without which Miss Lomax, as 
part and parcel of her whole life, could not have 
dispensed. Probably, too, old Betty Crocker 
slept as soundly — ^when tolerably free from 
rheumatism — on her straw pallet, as the lady of 
The Firs did on her spring mattress, for the 
latter, like the " Princess and the Pea" in Hans 
Andersen's story, was restless and discomposed 
if she fancied the sheet on which she lay a 
shade less fine and smooth in texture than what 
she was accustomed to. 

Beside Miss Lomax's bed stood a table, on 
which, within her easy reach, was placed every 
possible article she might require or not require^ 
during the hours of the night. There was the 
engraved, antique, crystal jug of iced water, and 
its corresponding miniature goblet, the tortoise- 
shell bonbonniere filled with the Princestown 
candy (for the above refreshment old Betty 
would have substituted a mug containing a little 
gin and water, and a tin of snuff), a choice china 
plate of small dimensions, with a few wafer-like, 
lemon-flavoured biscuits and some chips ot 
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candied orange peel, a large toilette bottle of 
eau de cologne (how old Mrs. Crocker would 
have turned up her nose at such nonsense as 
that), a smaller one with sal volatile, a pile of 
web-like cambric handkerchiefs, a silver bell and 
<:andlestick, an ormulu allumette box, and two 
night-lights, each in its ornamental stand. 

Lisette's last office, before she retired, was to 
light up both these little nocturnal flames, for 
Miss Lomax would not trust to the stability of 
one alone ; and as she Wcis retreating, she was 
told to leave her door open, though she should 
not be disturbed, as Patty was in Benwell's 
room on the opposite side, close at hand to 
be summoned if wanted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TUESDAY. 

" Ye know not what shall be on the morrow."' 
Thus spoke a holy apostle of old, but from the 
lips of the Divine Comforter fell the reassuring 
admonition, " Take no thought for the morrow, 
sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." 
Blessed precept! — when our weak faith, our 
trembling hearts, will suffer us to follow it out 
to the full, instead of giving way to cowardly 
fears, to dread anticipations of dangers and 
trials, which, after all, may never come tp pass. 
As we grow in years, it often seems that we 
become only the more anxious, the more 
desponding ; the experience of life, its cares 
and sorrows, its troubles and difficulties, appear 
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tx) quench the spring of hope, to destroy that 
elasticity required for the heart to rebound 
after repeated blows and disappointments. 

Knowing how far happier we should be if 
we could cast all our concerns and griefs on 
Him, who in perfect wisdom and love is ever 
working for the best for us and those we love, 
we yet cannot help being disturbed by the dread 
of impending contingencies, and startled into 
wild alarm at the very suspicion of bad news. 
It is the young, the unscathed, who alone can 
arise each morning with spirits full of bright 
hope and joy ; whose days are all poetry, flowers 
perpetually strewing their path, not a shadow 
of things to come dimming their present 
pleasure and peace ; and who lie down again 
at night, strong at heart, with no expectation of 
the morrow bringing aught but a renewal of 
the enjoyment of the day gone by. 

Lisette Audrey awoke on Tuesday with no 
hazy, undefined fears for the day just dawning 
upon her. As she lay in her pretty little bed, 
careful not to make any movement that might 
arouse the old lady, whose heavy breathing in 
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the adjoining room denoted she was still 
asleep, she was only looking forward to another 
pleasant morning such as the last — to a stroll 
into the delicious garden, a chat with Rogers, 
and a gambol with the pony. She felt a little 
ashamed of not being more glad that Dora was 
to return in a few hours. She could not help 
regretting that she was not to spend one more 
day alone, to be petted by Aunt Leonora, 
and she absolutely sighed when she thought 
how near it was to Thursday. She would be 
so sorry to leave The Firs, and strange as it 
seemed, even to herself, very sorry to leave 
the Aunt Leonora she had once so dreaded. 
She had come bent on winning over the old 
lady to like her, and whilst laying siege 
to her favour and affections had herself been 
captured. 

She did feel just a little afraid lest Godfrey 
should be offended at her silence, at her having 
failed in writing to him for three whole days, 
when, hitherto, since their engagement, two 
billets had generally found their way to the 
post. But the loving little epistle she had 
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indited the day before, would make amends 
for all imaginary deficiencies and shortcomings. 
And perhaps she might have the delight of 
seeing him on Thursday. She believed him 
to be in Somersetshire ; still, might he not 
come up, even all that way, to have just a 
glimpse of her as she passed through London ? 
Then they could settle about his going to 
Worthing- — for her good-natured friends there 
would be delighted to see him, she felt sure. 
In short, the buoyant, trustful young spirit 
would not allow the present to be eclipsed by 
the faintest shadow of future ill. 

Notwithstanding, this day was not to be as 
the last, and even in its very beginning there 
was an outward change. The sun was not 
darting its dazzling rays through the window 
of Lisette's eastward chamber, as it had done 
on each of the previous mornings, and when 
she crept out of bed and undrew the curtain, 
she looked on a dark sky ; the roses and 
clematis around the casement were filled with 
shining moisture; the flowers in the borders 
below were bending down their beautiful heads 
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beneath the weight of a steady falling shower ; 
and old Rogers was on the lawn, with the 
mowing machine, looking dripping and drowned, 
but evidently revelling in the down-pour, 
which had come at last to refresh the thirsty 
ground, and lessen his evening labours of 
watering. But Lisette had reckoned on un- 
bounded brightness whilst she remained; she 
did not like to see any difference ; could not 
bear to part from the glorious sunshine, to lose 
the radiant smiles which nature had hitherto 
so bountifully lavished on the landscape; the 
rain might have waited till she was gone. 

Nevertheless, though the prospect might have 
been less pleasant and cheerful to the sight, 
she could not but allow that other senses were 
even gainers by the change. The sweetest of 
choral festivals was being held in the trees 
and bushes by countless feathered warblers 
who, to their own tune, and in their own 
language, poured forth the verse of the rejoic- 
ing canticle, "O ye showers and dew, bless 
ye the Lord, praise Him and magnify Him 
for ever." The scent as of attar of roses from 
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the freshly bathed flowers, the perfume of the 
mignionette, jessamine, and honeysuckle filled 
the damp atmosphere with redolence, whilst 
the newly cut grass on the lawn sent up that 
delicious fragrance so refreshing in the early 
dawn, and so fully appreciated by ordinary 
dwellers in a town. Lisette stood watching 
the big drops as they came ruthlessly pattering 
down upon the leaves and blossoms, and looking 
at Rogers, who reminded her of a duck, for 
he seemed so stirred up into active life by 
the rain, and went on with his occupation, not 
caring a straw for the wetting he was getting, 
but appearing as if he had only just found 
his proper element. 

It seemed so pleasant to him, that her next 
thought WcLS to go down and join him ; and not 
very long after, the old gardener was startled 
by a curious little figure appearing by his side — 
enveloped, head and all, in a long waterproof 
garment — which began to help him, by raking 
together the wet grass into heaps, skimming 
about the lawn the while as lightly and swiftly 
as a lapwing, enjoying the fun exceedingly, 
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and not pausing in her exertions, till Rogers 
announced that his " old 'ooman " would be 
looking out for him for breakfast, when seeing 
her quickly glance up at Miss Lomax's window, 
and shrewdly divining that she imagined her- 
self likely to be in much the same predicament, 
he gave a waggish laugh, as she darted off, 
leaving him standing muttering to himself, 
" I wish I could run like that ; sure, it is 
something to be young and supple — ^be'ant 
it, though ? " And he went home to the 
shrubbery cottage and told his wife how he 
had been frightened by a fairy in a blue cloak 
and hood appearing to him suddenly on the 
lawn. 

Patty had carried in the coffee, of which 
Miss Lomax partook on first awaking, and the 
old lady had since subsided into another doze ; 
so Lisette gently closed the innermost baize 
door, and when she was summoned to the 
adjoining chamber, she was mise a quatre 
ipinglesy and there Wcis no need for Aunt 
Leonora to know anything about the little 
wild exploit of the early morning. 
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Miss Lomax was later than usual descending 

to the drawing-room ; she was feeling — though 

she said she had slept almost too soundly — tired 

and languid, which she attributed to the change 

of weather. She had not talked much whilst 

she was dressing, but was kinder and more 

gentle in her manner even than on the previous 

day, though it seemed that there Wcis something 

on her mind, causing her an amount of thought 

and deliberation ; and after she had been a little 

while seated in the drawing-room, Lisette by 

her side working, and she had done a few rows 

of knitting, she suddenly stopped short, and 

rising in her characteristically abrupt way, went 

off to her writing table, unlocked her private 

drawer, took out therefrom her blotting-book, 

and 'began to write. Generally she had 

scribbled off her letters quickly, but she did 

not seem now to advance very rapidly ; she 

frequently stopped, as if the task were a pain 

and a trouble to her, and Lisette could see that 

the poor hollow cheeks became more and more 

hot and flushed, whilst her breathing, as she 

bent over her paper, was heavy and laboured. 
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" What can it be about ? " thought Lisette ; 
and after a pause, she and Aunt Leonora 
looking up at the same moment, their eyes 
met. 

"So you don't know which of the public 
offices that lover of yours is in ? " asked Miss 
Lomax quite sharply, and then Lisette knew 
that she Wcis writing to Godfrey, and that the 
shaking hand, the heaving chest, and the tears 
that had been wiped hastily away, were all 
caused by what she had been saying to him. 

" What can it be ? " Lisette again wondered. 

And presently it appeared when Aunt 
Leonora resumed her pen — which she had lain 
aside for a moment — that she could not con- 
tinue her self-assigned task whilst believing 
that any one was watching her, whilst thinking 
that any eye was upon her — that she felt, in fact, 
she must be alone. For the first time the 
presence of Lisette seemed unacceptable to her, 
and she said in rather a hasty, almost fretful 
manner, — 

** I like to be by myself when I write my 
letters. It is not raining now ; you can go, my 
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girl, and take a turn in the garden, or do any- 
thing you please till I ring for you. I don't 
want any one to interrupt me.'' 

So Lisette laid aside her work and went 
out 
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CHAPTER V. 



A CATASTROPHE. 



The rain had ceased, though dark, lowering 
clouds still floated in the sky. There were 
no radiant sunbeams to shed a glow and bril- 
liancy on every tree and blossom, as on the 
day before. The gravel walks were strewn 
with wet rose leaves of various hues, scattered 
by the gusts of wind, but the flowers were 
already lifting up their heads again, "smiling 
through tears that know no tinge of sadness, "^ 
and the wind had gone down. 

Rogers was not on the lawn, only the boy 
leisurely depositing in a wheelbarrow the small 
mounds of grass shavings she had erected in the 
early morning; so imagining the old man to 
be in the kitchen garden, she was proceeding 
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thither, in the hope of receiving the peach or 
bunch of grapes he always bestowed on her 
when she paid him a visit there, when it 
bethought her to turn a Httle out of her way, to 
have a look at the bantams, and to see if the 
terminus of the tunnel was so safely defended 
as to preclude all fear of another invasion. 

The ground was very wet in the shrubbery, 
and under the large fir-trees. The pine which 

had sheltered her so securely the day before, 
would not have been a comfortable resting- 
place then, and th^ plot of grass in the play- 
ground's open space — not kept closely cut like 
the lawn, and shut out from the air — ^was very 
humid indeed, and soaked into Lisette's pretty 
kid boots before she had half crossed through it. 
She reached the laurel hedge, stooped down, 
and examined the mouth of the passage. It 
was all right, the heavy stone she had rolled 
against it was exactly in the place she had left it ; 
and having thus satisfied herself on that point, 
she leant against the hedge to look over the 
road into the field beyond, where she expected 
to behold the Prince with his retinue, parading 
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about, and picking up many a bonne bouche in 
the shape of a worm or snail. 

They were not to be seen, but she fancied 
she heard a smothered clucking within the 
tunnel, and presently a rustling in the bushes 
behind her made her look round, and behold ! 
there was the impudent bantam cock, de- 
lightedly driving his spurs into the fine, soft 
mould under the shrubs, and kicking mud over 
the newly washed laurel leaves. He had 
evidently some other mode of egress than by 
the end of the covered passage. Of course 
Lisette determined to capture him before he got 
into the garden and did further mischief; but 
this was more easily said than accomplished. 
It was equally the aim of the diminutive 
intruder to circumvent her endeavours, and 
quick, active, and dexterous as she was, with 
the advantage of wings, and the power of 
thrusting his small body into narrow apertures, 
he was likely to prove more than a match for 
her. 

Along the side of the hedge, through the 
high wet grass, rushed the Prince, Lisette 
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following close upon him — ^her stockings and 
^skirts getting immersed — sometimes catching 
^ hold of him, but only to feel him slip through 
her fingers the next moment, and see him rise 
a few paces from the ground, into the air, then 
settle down again in some spot, in which she 
could not possibly get at him. 

" Foolish birdie ! " she said, as stopping to 
take breath, she next tried to entice him to 
suffer her to approach, " thus rushing on to your 
own destruction ; perhaps this freak, will be your 
last — ^will cost you your poor little happy life." 

It might almost have seemed that this 
ominous prediction, excited the bantam to a 
new plan of action, for he next bent his 
course quite in an opposite direction. Speeding 
•down the whole length of the enclosure, and 
evading Lisette by scudding along under the 
low boughs of the pine trees, he made his 
way to the shrubbery walk. But by this bold 
stroke he was vanquished and taken, for Lisette 
had then recourse to stratagem ; she ran round 
and met him as he was issuing forth from the 
plantation, got behind him, hemmed him in 
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between herself and the wire fencing which 
separated the lawn from the path, and the next 
moment, had him in her arms, kicking, scream- 
ing, struggling, and pecking at her with rage 
and terror. 

She was running back to the house, in 
triumph, with her prisoner in her arms, whom 
she intended to confide to the care of John — 
for he rather patronized the poultry — until the 
tunnel could be properly defended, her dress, 
wet and bespattered, clinging tightly round her, 
her boots thick in mud, her hair rough, and 
part of it loosened from its fastening, and 
streaming over her neck, her usually pale face 
incarnadined with heat, her hands bleeding 
and soiled — when she saw some one through the 
bushes, as she thought, going towards the front- 
door ; and intending to enter by the small one 
at the side of the house, and not wishing to be 
discovered in her present disorderly state, she 
turned into a narrow path amongst the trees, 
which made a short cut to her destined point — 
thinking to escape the notice of the new comer, 
whoever it might be. But she was at fault in 
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her calculations, for when she reached the open- 
ing, another person was just reaching it also. 
She started, tried to turn, but it was too late — 
she had been seen — ^she could not go back ; so 
she walked a few more paces forward, and 
found herself face to face with Godfrey Rivers. 
She gave a little cry of surprise, joy, and 
dismay, all strangely intermingled, let go her 
hold of her prize — ^the bird fluttering for a 
moment or two round her head flapping his 
wings, then flying off and disappearing under- 
neath a large Portugal laurel — and was approach- 
ing her lover when something in the expression 
of his countenance stopped her. Then they 
stood, those two, just where they were — looking 
at one another without uttering a word, as if 
both had been struck motionless and dumb — 
Godfrey with an annoyed, melancholy, even 
severe aspect — Lisette with a would-be digni- 
fied, but yet beseeching mien. For an instant, 
Godfrey, as he looked into the expressive, 
supplicating eyes, lifted to his face, seemed to 
waver ; he advanced a step or two nearer to her ; 
his lips moved as if he were about to speak, 
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and Lisette was on the point of rushing forward^ 
when John came forth, probably to summon 
her to her mistress, whereupon Godfrey turned 
quickly from her, and after speaking to the 
servant entered the house with him, leaving 
Lisette behind to follow her own devices. 
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GONE ! 

Panting, trembling, she flew up the back stairs, 
into her own room. It had come upon her 
so suddenly that she could not realise it at 
first Was it really true that Godfrey was at 
The Firs, actually downstairs, in the house at 
that very moment — that she had seen , him, 
and that they had met and parted without one 
word, without a pressure of the hands or lips — 
that he, to whom yesterday she had poured 
forth in writing all the most enthusiastic 
expressions of her young heart, should have 
to-day passed her coldly by, with only looks 
of gloom and displeasure — he whose every 
living hope for months had seemed to be 
centred in her alone ? Was this to be the 
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consequence of her mad venture ? Had she 
then done something very shocking ? 

She had not been, as we have sden, with- 
out her doubt§ and fears, still she had never 
thought Godfrey would be really angry, never 
dreamt, at all events, of its coming to this pass. 
She had flattered herself that the intention 
would absolve the deed, that whatever she did 
for love of him would always seem right in 
his eyes. But she was wrong there, she did 
not understand Godfrey s real character, and 
there is no greater delusion, than for any woman 
to suppose, she can acquaint herself with the 
true disposition of the man she is going to 
marry. 

The long engagement, sometimes insisted on 
by anxious parents and cautious guardians, to 
enable a young couple to know one another 
thoroughly well, is a fallacy, a chimera. How- 
ever long the engagement may last, so long 
will the part enacted by the fiancd be a delusive 
one. He cannot help it. Gallantry, les 
biensdances^ compel it to be so, even if love did 
not, for the time being, cast a halo of unreality 
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over his whole existence. Not till the prize is 
quite his own, till the irrevocable knot is tied, 
does the man come forth and shake himself into 
his true and lasting colours. 

Now tell me, young matrons, is not this the 
case ? You who were doomed to wait three — 
or four, dreary years — ere your betrothed was 
allowed to claim you and take you to his home 
— could you at the end of your first year of 
matrimonial life avouch, that when you stood 
with him at the altar, you had gained a clearer 
insight of his tastes, temper, peculiarities, and 
habits, than your little friend, who, after only 

a five weeks* engagement to Mr. M , with 

full confidence set off to Calcutta with him, as 
his bride ? 

I believe not ; and Lisette, who prided herself 
on having fathomed the profoundest depths of 
Godfrey's mind, had still to learn, that nothing 
could he brook less than the idea of being 
deceived or kept in the dark respecting even 
any trifling matter, by those he loved, or who 
were near to him. 

She did not know how very susceptible he 
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was on this point, or that he had come to 
The Firs, low-spirited and aggrieved on another 
account ; so, though she had felt thunderstruck 
at first by his frigidity, she soon rallied, and 
recollecting the state of disorder into which 
her dress had fallen, prepared to set herself 
to rights before she met him again. 

Advancing to the table, she could not help 
laughing, when she beheld in the glass her 
dishevelled locks, torn apron, dripping sleeves^ 
and limp, bespattered skirts. 

" No wonder Godfrey looked disgusted with 
me ! I must have frightened him — such a 
figure of fun as I look." 

And she began to make a very careful 
toilette, smoothed her hair into the most 
glossy rolls, for the first time brought forth 
the black silk dress and cherry-coloured bows^ 
which suited her complexion admirably, donned 
her choicest lace tucker and apron, and once 
more appeared the daintiest of damsels. 

" He will like me better now perhaps," she 
thought, as she gave an approving glance, then 
seated herself beside the window, in anxious 
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expectation and wonder as to what would 
happen next. She could not see the start of 
surprise, or hear the little cry of joy of Aunt 
Leonora, when her unexpected visitor appeared 
before her, or behold the old lady rapidly put 
away her writing into her drawer, then rise from 
her seat to meet him, and when she had taken 
him by both hands, mount upon a footstool, the 
better to be able to throw her arms round his 
neck. Lisette had not seen nor known all this,, 
but every now and then she could catch the 
tones of their voices below, could hear the bell 
ring, the opening and closing of the drawing- 
room door, and all that stir in the house which 
takes place when the beloved, only child of the 
family returns to his home. 

And she was sitting solitarily upstairs, quite 
apart from it all, unheeded, uncared for, as it 
seemed. Still, she told herself, it would never 
do for Godfrey to come out and recognise 
her openly. She thought he was only waiting 
and longing, as much as she did, for an 
opportunity for getting speech with her alone^ 
and then all would be told and explained. He 
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might scold her just a little, and look grave 
for the first moment or two, and wonder what 
could have induced her to do such a silly thing ; 
and then she would tell him it was all for his 
sake, and that he ought not to have come and 
found her out, and then he would smile and 
be the same as even And when he went away, 
she would feel so happy to have seen him — so 
glad that there was not a shadow of a con- 
cealment resting between them any longer. 

When the luncheon bell rang, she started 
and began to wonder that Dora had not 
returned. She stood at the top of the stairs, 
peeped over the banisters, and felt quite jealous, 
as she saw Miss Lomax cross the hall leaning 
on Godfrey's arm. He was still looking pale 
and serious, she thought. She then descended 
to her little bowery sitting-room, which, for 
the first time, seemed dull and dreary, and all 
the while she was seated before her dinner 
table she was feeding on the sound of a voice 
proceeding from the dining-room, rather than 
on the viands before her. 

When luncheon was over, she thought, as 
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he passed her room, that even if he could not 
leave his aunt to enter it, surely he would 
pause, just glance in and give her a smile — some 
little, reassuring token of recognition, and she 
opened the door wider, the better to enable 
him to do this — moved her chair into a con- 
spicuous situation, and her heart throbbed with 
expectation, when footsteps were actually sound- 
ing in the hall. But again Miss Lomax was 
on his arm, and he walked straight back, with 
his head erect, looking neither to the right 
nor left. 

She was now downright angry with Aunt 
Leonora. What business had she to take entire 
possession of him in that way — thus to appro- 
priate her property? But she could not help 
it, and was doomed to be further tantalized 
by having to listen to the hum of their con- 
tinued conversation in the drawing-room, till 
she grew so impatient, so exasperated, that 
she could hardly restrain herself, from rushing 
in upon them, and forcibly parting them. 

The first break in their tiie-d-tite. . was made 
by John going in for orders concerning the 
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carriage, which Lisette learnt from the old 
man, as he passed her door, was to come 
round at three o'clock. 

" May be," he said, " to take Mr. Rivers back 
to the station." 

"But he cannot be leaving yet! Do you 
really mean to say he is going away already ? '' 
exclaimed Lisette, impetuously. 

" I know nothing more about it," returned 
John, "than that the landau is to be at the 
door at three — ^precise," and he disappeared 
through the swing door in the hall, leaving 
her to fret and fume to her heart's content. 

" But no ! he could not surely leave me in 
this way, without one word, one sign of notice. 
It would be too strange, too cruel — quite un- 
gentlemanly too ! " she exclaimed, as she paced 
to and fro, her feelings of distress and anger 
in turns usurping the ascendency. "If he 
could do such a thing as that, he is not worth 
caring for, not what I believed him to be, not 
my Godfrey, and I shall not trouble myself about 
him any more ; but I am sure he is longing for 
me all this time, only he does not know how 
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to escape — cannot get away from that tire- 
some Aunt Leonora. Oh ! what am I to do ? " 

The drawing-room door opened again, and 
forth from it came — not Godfrey, but Miss 
Lomax. 

" I want you to fetch me down my bonnet 
and cloak, Lizzie. Bring them into the draw- 
ing-room, please, and I will put them on at 
once, for we want to be at the station quite 
punctually." 

" Oh, then, he actually is going ! Well, I really 
call this too bad," was again Lisette's inward 
ejaculation ; and as she went up stairs, from 
the eyes which a moment before had flashed 
sparks of anger, she was wiping away large, 
scalding tears. Nevertheless she entered the 
drawing-room with a grace and dignity more 
befitting a young duchess enacting her office 
of mistress of the robes, on some state occa- 
sion, than an ordinary waiting maid, and with 
a slight bend of her body and head, as she 
passed the gentleman, who sat motionless in 
an arm-chair, apparently absorbed with a news- 
paper, she approached Miss Lomax who had 
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arisen, and was standing before the large mirror 
over the fireplace ready to be apparelled. 

It almost seemed as if the old lady had been 
speaking to her visitor, of her little attendant 
and companion of the past few days, and that 
she sought to draw his attention towards her, 
for she asked for several things from the table 
beside him, thus obliging Lisette to turn 
round every now and then, and to be drawn 
nearer to him. But not a shadow of notice 
did he pay to her. He sat immovable — the 
large sheet of the Times only the more 
persistently held before his face — its contents 
appearing all engrossing, for even when his 
aunt spoke to him sometimes, he forgot to 
reply, or gave vague unmeaning answers. Once, 
as if determined to bring the two into collision, 
Miss Lomax desired " Lizzie " to give Mr. 
Rivers a book which lay on the writing-table 
at the other end of the room. The volume 
was brought and presented, in that graceful 
way, peculiarly characteristic of Lisette Audrey s 
bearing ; still there was no response — no 
exchange of courtesy, only a hand and arm 
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Stretched out from a far distance to receive 
the book, and the slightest possible inclination 
of the head behind the paper. 

The carriage had come round and been 
announced, the horses were impatiently pawing 
the gravel, before Lisette had finished all that 
Miss Lomax required of her; whilst each 
moment her poor little heart grew more 
desponding, as she despaired of a private in- 
terview with Godfrey. If she could only have 
had him for a few minutes all to herself, if but 
to tell him how shamefully he was treating her, 
and that she would never forgive him ! — but it 
was not to be. When his aunt announced 
herself ready, he quietly laid down the paper, 
rose from his chair, offered his arm to the old 
lady, and led her from the room, casting not 
one backward glance, — even though Miss Lomax 
once paused to speak some kind parting words 
to " Lizzie," whom she left standing — a little 
motionless figure — in the hall, with an expres- 
sion on her pale face in which indignation and 
entreaty were strangely mingled. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

under the pine-tree. 

Lisette's dismay, when the carriage actually 
disappeared from her sight, and the sound of 
its wheels grew fainter and fainter, I can 
scarcely describe. She felt stunned — thunder- 
struck. Not till she had rushed to her room, 
and a burst of passionate tears had relieved her 
throbbing head and panting bosom, could she 
properly collect her senses ; then vexation and 
indignation were her most prominent sensations, 
and, ever apt to be guided by impulse, she deter- 
mined she would leave The Firs that very day. 
She ought never to have come : that she knew 
too well, and she had paid the penalty of her 
folly amply. It would be too galling, perfectly 
unbearable, to stay there, even another night. 
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She Wished Dora would return ; what could 
she be about, to stay away so long in this way ? 
She would only wait to see her, to tell her she 
must make some excuse to Miss Lomax for 
her sudden departure, and then be off at once. 
She would stop till the morrow in St. Egbert's 
Square, with Sweetways, and telegraph to her 
friends at Worthing to expect her a day sooner 
than had been intended. 

Her active brain had soon planned all this, 
and she felt relieved whilst making the resolute 
decision. But her head still ached, her face 
and hands were hot, and she longed for more 
air than she could get within doors. She would 
go out into the garden, and look again at 
all the spots she had grown so fond of. And 
presently she was on the lawn, amongst the 
flowers and shrubs, gazing around her, almost 
wonderingly, to see every object looking exactly 
the same, whilst she was so changed since she 
had last stood there. That very morning — 
though it seemed years ago — only a few hours 
before — ^buoyant in spirit and with airy footsteps, 
she had sped over the verdant grass ; and now 
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she felt as if everything had changed, as if eveir 
she herself were unreal, as though for the last 
four days she had been indeed some one else, or 
in a dream — a pleasant dream, from which it 
was hard and painful to awaken to stern reality. 

She saw old Rogers in the distance, stooping 
down to tie up a rose-bush the wind had 
detached, and having no wish to meet him 
then, she turned off the lawn into the shrubbery, 
and sought refuge once more in the play- 
ground. 

But Donald, the pony, had caught a glimpse 
of her, and, with one of his loudest neighs, 
rushed away from the stately Conrad, and 
joined her just as she arrived at the palings 
which bounded one side of the plot, determined 
to be noticed. She had nothing to give him, 
but, softened at the sight of him, she put her 
arms round the little rough neck, leant over, 
and kissed him ; then with his shaggy mane, 
brushed off a few more of those angry, unruly 
tears, which, in spite of her proud resolve, would 
keep welling up into her eyes. With some 
difficulty dismissing the little animal, she went 
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on, and the sound of a shrill, exulting crow, 
-causing her to look over the laurel hedge, in 
the opposite field, strutting about in pompous 
splendour, she beheld the Prince Imperial 
restored to his territories, and looking as if 
he truly felt himself to be monarch of all he 
•surveyed, and cared not a straw what befell 
any one else. 

"Horrid little bird!" muttered Lisette, "to 
look so delighted. How did you get back 
there again ? I could almost wring your neck 
myself, you little wretch." 

She paced to and fro with quick, restless 
tread, the soft summer breeze blowing on her 
temples — ^the great pines rocking their spread- 
ing branches, their bark exuding that peculiar 
oily perfume which moisture always draws forth 
from them. How long she was there, how 
many times she went backwards and forwards, 
^he could not have told; but possibly she had 
not remained much less than an hour in 
that quiet nook, when, advancing towards the 
pines, she fancied she saw some one through 
the boughs ; and presently it was evident that 
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two persons were on the lawn, who came 
gradually nearer, and at last seated themselves, 
on the bench beneath the initial marked tree, 
where, the day before, the three old ladies had 
held their conclave. Who could the new 
comers be ? Perhaps some callers, who had 
requested to see the gardens, although Miss 
Lomax was not at home. May be only some 
friends of John's, admitted, during his lady's 
absence, to view the premises. At all events^ 
she would not again be forced into playing the 
eavesdropper; she would get out of their 
way as quickly as possible. 

But to leave the playground without being 
seen, she must first approach a good deal nearer 
to the bench, and as she noiselessly came 
forward, shining through an aperture in the 
branches was a certain bright blue parasol she 
at once recognized, and to her amazement it was 
the voices of Dora and Godfrey she heard, 
talking to one another. 

What! Dora come back, and Godfrey not 
gone after all ? Such a reaction came over 
her feelings, that her first impulse was to rush 
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forward and let them know she was close to 
them there ; but prudence and dignity restrained 
her, and with her heart bounding with renewed 
hope and happiness, her footsteps lightened, 
she hurried on towards the house, arriving 
there just in time to attend Miss Lomax's 
summons. The old lady was in her bedroom, 
looking rather worn and weary. She had 
evidently been over-exerting herself, and when 
her bonnet and cloak had been removed, she 
expressed the very unusual intention, for her, 
of lying down on the sofa, bidding " Lizzie '* 
bring her up her afternoon cup of tea. 

" And be sure Miss Freeling is told wHen the 
tray is taken into the drawing-room ; she has 
had a headache all the morning, which pre- 
vented her coming earlier, and a cup of strong 
tea will refresh her. I thought she might 
return by the 3.35 train, since she was not here 
by luncheon time, so we went down to meet 
her. I believe she and Mr. Rivers are out 
together in the garden — are they not ? Look 
out and tell me. Yes, I thought so," and a 
slight sigh might have been heard as she said 
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this. " He took me quite by surprise, by coming 
so unexpectedly this morning, and the delight 
and excitement of seeing him have been almost 
too much for me. Before I settle on the sofa 
I must just go and look in, to see if Patty has 
got his room ready for him, for he was quite 
uncertain, at first, if he could stay the night 
or not. Give me your arm, Lizzie, for I am 
terribly shaky on my legs to-day." 

And leaning on " Lizzie," the anxious guar- 
dian of Godfrey Rivers's childhood and boyish 
life tottered across the landing to one of the 
principal sleeping apartments of the house, to 
satisfy herself that everything had been pro- 
vided for the comfort of her adopted son. 

" No need, you see, to bring anything with 
him when he comes here ; clothes, dressing- 
case, all that he can possibly require, are 
kept ready, awaiting his pleasure," said Aunt 
Leonora, as she cast a pleased survey over 
the sundry arrangements for the young master's 
toilette. Then, quite satisfied that nothing was 
wanting, she went back to her room and took 
possession of her couch, and Lisette departed, to 
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return presently with the tea ; after partaking 
of which, the old lady sank into a doze, with 
Lisette seated beside her ; for Aunt Leonora 
had said, "Stay with me," and she had been 
glad of a plea for remaining. 

With Godfrey close beside her once more, 
she felt it would have been impossible to 
play a feigned part much longer — beyond en- 
durance to sit quietly downstairs, knowing he 
was in the drawing-room, with Dora. She 
was therefore thankful for the refuge of Miss 
Lomax's quiet room, wherein to collect her 
thoughts and await her interview with Dora, 
the result of which would decide her as to 
what she had best do afterwards ; for, since 
Godfrey had come back, her heart had been 
much lightened of its load of anxiety and pain, 
and her determination to quit The Firs imme- 
diately was not quite so firm. She only wished 
Dora would come in. From the window she 
could catch a glimpse of her skirt and the 
blue parasol fluttering amid the pine boughs, 
and sometimes just see an arm of Godfrey's 
stretched forward, or a bit of the top of his 
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hat, when he changed his position. And when 
John crossed the lawn to announce tea, and 
they had arisen, as they walked home side by 
side, she thought what a handsome couple they 
looked — ^almost wondering, after all, that it had 
not chanced, as Aunt Leonora had hoped, that 
those two had fallen in love with one another. 

" But as old Sweetways says — * Love is very 
contrairy!^ Dora is far better looking than 
I am, and all that — ^yet Godfrey cares not for 
her, and she thinks that demure, long-faced 
curate a thousand times superior to him. No ! 
Godfrey is mine — only mine ! " and a flush of 
triumph beamed on her countenance. Never- 
theless she was not altogether pleased at the 
confidential conversation " those two " seemed 
to be having together, or to behold them paus- 
ing, ever and anon, as they came towards the 
house, for Godfrey to gesticulate more earnestly, 
whilst Dora seemed to be roused to a greater 
amount of animation than was at all usual 
to her. 

" If they are talking about me all this time, 
I call it rather impertinent Whatever Godfrey 
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may have to say against what I have been 
doing, he must speak it out to me alone. I 
will have no go-between, — not even in my best 
friend, — and dear Dolly is by no means well- 
adapted for getting a person out of a scrape." 

Thus Lisette soliloquised, as she sat watching 
them enter by the large French window, but 
when she had allowed an ample time for 
Dora's tea drinking, and still that young lady 
remained below, instead of coming up to give 
her the meeting for which she was weary of 
waiting — and which just then could have been 
most conveniently held whilst Miss Lomax 
slept — her astonishment and wrath waxed 
higher and higher. 

It was too bad, she said again ; what could 
it mean ? She would not stand it : she must 
and would go down. 

And probably the impetuous little creature 
in another moment might have rushed into 
the drawing-room, and strange revelations 
might have been made to the household of 
The Firs, had not the old lady — perhaps owing 
to the rei^tless movements of her attendant — 
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suddenly awakened and looked anxiously 
around her. 

" I am glad you are there, Lizzie. I thought 
you were gone, my dear," said Aunt Leonora, 
only yet partly returned to consciousness. 
Then she continued, "I do not know what I 
shall do without you when you really go away." 

" You will have Mrs. Benwell, ma'am." 

" Ah, yes, but — ^but I should like to keep 
you too," proceeded Aunt Leonora, rousing 
herself up. ** Could you not stay with me a 
little longer ? " 

" No," replied Lisette, in most decided, 
almost stern tones. " I could not — it is im- 
possible. I have no business here ; this is 
not my place." 

" I know you belong to Miss Freeling, and 
that I have no right to you at present, but 
if I asked her to spare you to me, and she 
consented, could you not make yourself happy 
and comfortable with me ? " pleaded Aunt 
Leonora. 

" You have been very kind, and I thank you 
much, but I wouldn't — indeed I couldn't. I must 
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go away directly," was still Lisette's obstinate 
reply. 

" Why must you go ? is anything the 
matter ? has any one been unkind to you 
here ? " and Miss Lomax glanced at her 
scrutinizingly, surprised at her altered looks 
and bearing. 

But Aunt Leonora got no attention paid 
to these questions, for the quick, listening ears 
had at last caught the sound of the opening and 
shutting of the drawing-room door, followed 
by the sweeping of a silken train on the 
stairs, and exclaiming, " Miss Freeling is 
coming up to her room — she will want me — 
I must go to her, please excuse me, ma'am,'^ 
Lisette sped through her own sleeping chamber 
to meet her friend. 

But of any enlightenment or counsel she might 
have reckoned on, she was disappointed. 
Dora's countenance bore an expression of 
annoyance, perplexity, and bewilderment, and 
she seemed to have suddenly become more 
cautious and reticent than ever ; when she did 
speak, her words were those of kindniess, but 
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they were very few and far between. She 
appeared unwilling to give any advice, offered 
no explanation, and during the whole of her 
hair dressing, whilst her little assistant stood 
behind her, adjusting the luxuriant plaits and 
rolls, she was distraite and silent in the extreme, 
with a puzzled look on her face, only answering 
when spoken to, and then in a most curt and 
unsatisfactory way. 

" For goodness' sake say something, Dolly ! '' 
exclaimed Lisette at last, thoroughly provoked, 
and giving Dora's hair a revengeful tug. " It 
strikes me every one in this house is going 
out of their senses, and that the sooner we are 
quit of it the better. What is the mystery, pray, 
that is binding your tongue in this way ? What 
have you and Godfrey been talking about down 
stairs ? " 

Then Dora tried to speak more, turning the 
subject from Godfrey to the croquet party, and 
telling of her bad headache, and before the 
toilette was quite completed, Lisette had to 
hurry off to Miss Lomax, who was calling her 
from her room, and firmly resisting all the 
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services Patty was striving to render towards 
her adornment, and Dora, as if wishing to 
avoid finding herself alone again with Lisette, 
escaped down to the drawing-room before her 
friend was once more at liberty to rejoin her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

YOUTH AND AGE. 

How greatly does the aspect of a room depend 
on the circumstances and the people occupying 
it at the time being ! The Firs dining-room, 
which on the previous evening had looked so 
quiet and subdued, as, in the twilight, the 
mistress of the house sat before the almost 
vacant board, was now brilliant with lights and 
gleaming with the sparkle of silver, glittering 
glass, and china, whilst several voices were 
sounding to break the stillness which had reigned 
there then. Nevertheless, with this increase of 
outward cheerfulness there was lacking the 
inward spirit of serenity and peace which had 
characterized the scene the day before. Not one 
of the three persons seated at the well-covered 
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table seemed quite at ease, either with him or 
herself, or with each other ; and, though all 
strove to talk fluently and agreeably, there was 
apparently something or some one wanting, 
for a kind of strain on the conversational 
powers might have been visible in all the 
speakers. Miss Lomax appeared to be exert- 
ing herself more than her feeble strength could 
well bear, addressing herself chiefly to Godfrey, 
and directing all her care and attention towards 
him, — Dora appearing but as a secondary 
object now he was present, — troubling herself 
with over care for his gratification and tastes, 
lamenting the smallness of his appetite, and 
sending for different choice old wines to tempt 
his palate ; and he, whilst striving to be duly 
pleased and grateful, yet in an indifferent, lan- 
guid manner, receiving her attentions, and in 
reality feeling deeply pained to observe, for the 
first time, so decidedly, the failing health and 
abilities of his kind old relative. 

But Dora was the most silent : certainly she 
was not called upon to speak much, and, with 
all she had to occupy her mind regarding her 
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own affairs and those of others, was thankful 
rather to listen than to talk ; besides, it seemed 
that her remarks, somehow or other, generally 
irritated the old lady, rubbed as it were 
against the rough edge of her temper, and 
it astonished her to perceive that, instead of 
appearing pleased at any attention Godfrey 
showed her, Aunt Leonora's face burned, and 
a look quite of anger came over it, whenever 
he turned to talk to her, which he did from 
time to time, certainly with more marked 
consideration and sedulity than he had ever 
done before. 

It was a relief, in fact, to each and all, when 
Aunt Leonora arose, and — stopping to em- 
brace "her boy" as he held open the door 
for her — with faltering but quick footsteps, 
declining the support of Dora's arm, repaired 
to the drawing-room, where she sank into her 
arm-chair, and closing her eyes did not speak 
until, fancying Dora was about to leave the 
room, she said pettishly, "Where are you off 
to, my dear, cannot you sit still a little while ? " 

So Dora remained, and when Godfrey 
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Rivers, half-an-hour after, joined them, he found 
the group had been added to, and that his 
aunt was sufficiently revived to be sitting up, 
holding on her hands a large skein of scarlet 
wool which was being wound into a shapely 
ball by the small, nimble fingers of a girl seated 
on a low stool at her feet. 

The young man paused to look at the scene, 
or rather tableau, which presented itself to his 
eyes ; the diminutive old lady in her stately 
velvet chair, with her shrunken form, pinched 
features, and scanty silver)^ locks, surrounded 
with such a contrariety of bright shades and 
colourings, and the little maiden on her lowly 
seat, in her plain black dress, with no extrinsic 
adornment, but triumphing in that resplendency 
of beauty which belongs so peculiarly to the 
first fresh era of a woman's life. 

And no lineament of the hujnan face so 
strongly stamps the fact of the progress of time 
as does the hand. The wrinkles and hollows 
in her cheeks, the furrowed brow of Aunt 
Leonora, the colourless eyes, strikingly at 
variance as they were with the bloom on the 
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countenance of her companion, did not impress 
the beholder so discordantly as did the withered, 
wasted, dead-looking hands, which came now 
and then in contact with the plump white fingers, 
through which shone forth, in delicate roseate 
hue, the florid life blood, telling of vitality and 
strength for years to come. 

Yet it was pleasing, too, this little cabinet 
picture of youth and age — ^aye, and touching 
also. There is always something affecting in 
a great contrast. One can scarcely look on 
two roses on the same tree, one which yester- 
day was reigning in all its glory, the pride 
of the hour, now shattered, almost gone 
to-day, whilst, close beside it, another blos- 
som is just ready to take its place, without 
a sensation of sadness ; there is a mournful 
beauty in the setting sun, very .different to the 
ecstasy of light that gilds the sky on its early 
rising ; and a little child rushing, in all the noisy 
exuberance 6f health, into the sick room of an 
invalid, has been known to draw tears from the 
sufferer, which no pain of body has yet been 
able to elicit. As Godfrey Rivers stood still 
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to View this picture — beheld to full advantage 
beneath the large, shaded moderator lamp, 
standing on the table near — the sole illumination 
of the room at that time — he wished that Sant 
or Desanges could have seen it, and immor- 
talized it on the spot Another thought also 
struck him: his Aunt Leonora used often to 
say that she wished he had been a girl — ^an 
adopted daughter to her — whom she might have 
kept longer with her, perhaps have never had 
to part with at all. And when he now saw 
the smile which brightened up her faded cheek, 
witnessed the soothing, comforting effect the 
presence of this young maiden produced on 
her, he pondered thus, — 

" Can it not still be ? might not Aunt 
Leonora have the solace of a daughter's love, 
•even at this eleventh hour of her dear old life.'^" 
Notwithstanding this reflection he turned some- 
what abruptly away after he had spoken a few 
words to Miss Lomax, and quitted that part of 
the room, to talk to Dora Freeling, who, in an 
attitude of graceful idleness, was spated beside 
the open window. 
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But the old lady would not suffer him to 
leave her — had become, in fact, peculiarly 
exigeante of his attention, and, being more 
equal to talking than during dinner, asked him 
several questions. • 

" You have not told me a scrap of news yet, 
Godfrey. I know London is nearly at its 
emptiest, still there must be something for 
you to tell, I fancy." 

Godfrey considered for a moment. 

" Well, yes, there is, by-the-bye ; but you will 
be Sorry to hear this news— your favourite 
bishop has just died." 

" What ! the Bishop of B ? " asked Miss 

Lomax with concern. "It has not been in the 
paper." 

" It will be in the Times, no doubt, to- 
morrow. It has only just happened. A tele- 
gram brought the tidings to London this 
morning." 

" True, noble old man ! " exclaimed Miss 
Lomax. " His like will never be found again." 

** I wonder who will succeed him," put in 
Dora, in gentle accents, for she had begun to- 
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feel great interest in Church dignitaries and 
preferments. 

" Well, I suppose we shall hear soon/* replied 
Godfrey. " No doubt Gladstone has some one 
in his eye, 51II ready picked out, to offer the 
valuable benefice to, at the right moment.*' 

"No doubt whatever ! " exclaimed Aunt 
Leonora severely. " And my grand old bishop, 
with his mighty powers of mind, his untold 
eloquence, will soon be forgotten in his grave 
like the rest." 

Whilst she was mourning over the loss of 
the venerable prelate, and the often short-lived 
memory of the world for even the worthiest 
and most prominent public characters, Godfrey 
had stratyed off again, and was presently heard 
asking Dora to take a turn with him on the 
lawn, which invitation the young lady accepted 
after a slight hesitation ; and as they stood 
together for a moment outside the window, the 
bright rays of the full moon shining upon 
Dora's dress, and shedding a soft light on 
every tree and flower — one of those two, at 
least, left behind in the drawing-room, distinctly 
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heard these words uttered in tones not the 
least hushed or subdued : 

" Pray, who is that queer little creature 
Aunt Leonora has got here in Benwell's 
place ? " 

Miss Lomax evidently did not approve of 
this moonlight stroll, or of the two yoilng 
people separating themselves from her in such 
a manner ; she became flushed and fidgety, 
and the worsted got into such confusion, that 
it had to be taken from off her hands. The;i 
she leant back in her chair, and her eyes never 
moved from the window, through which she 
could see the two figures wandering about, 
here and there, or stoppipg now and then, 
for a moment, but only to resume their walk 
again. At length her feelings found vent in 
words. 

"I wonder almost," she said, in a grave, 
dignified manner to Lisette, who, still seated 
on the footstool, bent her head over the 
apparently inextricable knots in the wool she 
was attempting to disentangle, "that Miss 
Freeling, after her fatiguing day yesterday 
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and her bad headache this morning^, can like 
to walk about so much this evening." 

'* Perhaps, ma'am," answered her little com- 
panion, still without looking up from her 
occupation, ".she did not like to disappoint 
Mr. Rivers." 

"Well, I don't know about that," returned 
the old lady ; " at least I should not have 
thought it." And then, after a pause, during 
which she was becoming more and more hot 
and uneasy, she said abruptly : " I spoke to 
Mr. Rivers when we were driving to the station 
about your affairs, Lizzie, but he was not very 
encouraging, I regret to say. He said it was 
impossible for him or any one else to be of 
the slightest use in the matter ; that young men 
in the public offices, of whatever grade they 
may be, must all rise step by step." 

Lisette had to collect her thoughts in order 
to understand what Miss Lomax was talking 
about, then she said, " No, there is nothing 
to be done ; thank you kindly for remembering 
me all the same, ma'am. I am sorry you 
troubled him." 
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" I sometimes wonder, Lizzie, if you will 
marry this man after all," pursued the old lady^ 
her eyes still steadily peering through the 
window. " Pray be cautious ; don't have him,, 
if you do not feel quite certain about him in 
every Way — quite sure that he cares for you 
as much as I can see you care for him." 

" That I will not ! *' was the spirited reply to 
this anxiously given injunction. 

" And men are more changeable, you know, 
than women; far less constant, I am afraid* 
So it has ever been and so it will remain, 
I suppose, to the world's end ; " and her tone 
was somewhat sorrowful and reproachful, 
whilst maybe it had a slight tinge of sarcasm 
in it too. Then she went on in softer accents : 
" I shall always feel an interest in you, Lizzie ; 
you have been very kind and attentive to me, 
and I should have liked to have kept you 
with me, if it could have been managed. I 
wish I had known of you sooner. I should be 
very sorry to hear of your being disappointed 
or made unhappy. By and by, if you are ever 
in any difficulty, and I am alive and able to help 
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you, let me know ; rely upon me, I will do it- 
And take my advice, my girl, don't set your 
heart too much on this young man of yours/' 

"I will not, ma'am," was the answer again^ 
gpiven, still in decided yet now tearful accents. 
" I promise you that. I thought he loved me 
dearly — never could alter, but — but I don't 
know ; you are older and wiser than I am ; I 
doubt not, you know far better about it than I 
do. And now, ma'am, your ball is all ready 
wound for you, and if you will excuse me, I will 
go upstairs and get ready for Miss Freeling's 
coming up, for it is nearly ten o'clock." 

" Yes, and I am as weary as can possibly be,"* 
said the old lady. " I sh^ll really go and tell 
your young lady that I can't and won't let her 
keep me up any longer." 

And, accordingly, when she was left alone, 
she arose, and was tottering towards the 
window when the delinquents entered, and 
Godfrey, after, casting a glance round the room, 
as if to atone for his late neglect, insisted on 
reseating his aunt in her chair, and with that 
GJ^gaging manner — that winning, affectionate 
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importunity which had belonged to him from 
a child, and gained for him so many advantages 
then — he made her remain and talk with him 
on every subject he thought would most please 
and interest her ; so that, although Dora had 
soon excused herself and retired^ another hour 
sped away ere, leaning once more on that 
precious support — ^the arm of the best beloved 
of her heart — Aunt Leonora ascended the 
stairs. When she arrived at the door of her 
bedroom, she turned, folded the young man 
with a tender pressure in her feeble arms, then 
entered the apartment, where silently, as though 
quite tired out and exhausted by the day's 
exertions, she allowed the smart cap and 
lustrous dress to be removed, and gladly laid 
herself down to rest 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AUNT LEONORA'S MEDITATIONS. 

To rest, but not to sleep. For a long time it 
had been wont to be said of Miss Lomax^ 
that her mind was too young for her body, 
or, to use the hackneyed phrase, the sword 
was too sharp for the scabbard ; and now on 
this night, when her bodily frame was fairly 
worn out, and the infirmities of age, against 
which she had fought so long, were usurping 
their fullest prerogative, her mind and brain 
seemed tenaciously alive, to be imbued with an 
unnatural vivacity — like the last flickering sparks 
of an expiring candle — both as to past and 
present circumstances. 

As she lay, a small shrunken figure in that 
wide-spreading couch, many events, some 
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fraught with joy, others with sorrow, rose 
up before her ; but one episode in her life held 
the foremost place of all, perhaps owing to the 
incidents of the day just gone by. 

Long ago Miss Lomax had had ' a love 
affair of her own. Such a crisis happens in 
the existence of almost every one, and when a 
woman possessing money in plenty, and even 
the faintest traces of former beauty, is found 
to have remained single, we may feel pretty 
sure that her heart carries about its own history, 
did she care to reveal it. Amongst the many 
suitors of this heiress, there was but one on 
whom she ever cast looks of favour ; for 
him she formed an attachment such as can 
only be felt once in a lifetime, and by an 
enthusiastic character like hers. He was her 
junior by a few years, and neither of them were 
in their first flush of youth when they first met. 

Their love seemed quite reciprocal, and 

no one doubted that marriage would be the 

result of a rather lengthened courtship ; great, 

therefore, was the astonishment of many, when 

;the gentleman wedded another, and Leonora 
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Lomax remained still only his friend, often 
being seen in society with his wife. The fact 
really was that, in his marriage this man made 
the one great mistake of his whole career. His 
family coveted for him a grander connection 
than that which the daughter of a man in the 
same line of business as himself would have 
afforded, and he fell into the snare laid for 
him by them, and chose his wife to please 
others, not himself. 

Leonora saw how it had all been, and 
instead of blaming, pitied him; would not 
relinquish his friendship though she could 
not have his hand ; cultivated his wife's 
acquaintance for hisjsake, and, in spite of all 
he had made her suffer, continued ever to 
maintain that he was the most perfect character 
she had ever known. 

And then there had come a time when, 
but for her, his worldly prospects might have 
been blighted ; when his high-bom but almost 
portionless wife was powerless to aid him. In 
one of those commercial panics which often 
happen in this country, the firm to which he 
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belonged, was in the utmost peril ; that the 
house in a few hours must stop payment 
seemed, indeed, inevitable one day ; but help 
unexpectedly came. Miss Lomax, who had ere 
then come into possession of her father's fortune, 
having learnt the jeopardy in which he stood, 
without thought of any kind of security, taking 
the risk entirely on herself, sent and placed a 
sum of money at his disposal, which carried 
him over all difficulties, saved himself and 
many others from ruin, and, by increasing the 
confidence of the public, laid the foundation of 
further advantage and aggrandizement for him 
and his partners. 

I need not tell you that it is Dora Freeling s 
father of whom I have been speaking, and 
that, when he talked to his daughter of the 
"large heart" his old friend possessed, and 
spoke of one noble action of her life, in par- 
ticular, he alluded to the foregoing incident. 
But not he, much less the world in general, 
could ever know the wrench that had been 
given to the ardent, sensitive heart when he 
married, or the pain experienced in after years 
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on seeing him mated to one unsuited, if not in 
reality wholly inferior, to him ; beholding him 
often worn and wearied by petty cares and 
trifling vexations, which she would never have 
suffered to come across his path ; still worse to 
believe that he felt all this himself — realised in 
many ways, that his marriage had been a failure ; 
and though — henceforth in the character of an 
old friend — she made it her endeavour to cheer 
him on, and always place his wife in the best 
and most favourable light, now the irrevocable 
step was taken, for many years her own exist- 
ence had been saddened and spoilt ; indeed, not 
till the adoption of little Godfrey Rivers had 
formed a new era in it, and become a never- 
ceasing interest to her, did she at all recover 
her energies or spirits ; whilst no event or cir- 
cumstance could ever entirely efface the memory 
of that sorrowful romance of her life. And now, 
on this night, old and worn out in body and 
mind, it was clinging to her recollection with 
strange tenacity, and with as vivid a painfulness 
as in former days. 

And not of one blighted life was she thinking 
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now. It had flashed across her, with a self- 
reproach not to be described, how she, who had 
once been the victim of treachery and scheming, 
had lent herself to well-nigh the same line of 
action, instigated, too, by the very woman who 
had been such a thorn in her own flesh, had 
conspired to seek to turn Godfrey — the being she 
now cherished most on earth — from his chosen 
love for another, and thus risked the destruc- 
tion of all his future happiness on earth. And 
another idea was filling her mind with dismay. 
It had painfully struck her that, in consequence 
of their excited conversation a few days before, 
he had been struggling violently with his 
feelings, and having resolved from gratitude 
and affection to do her will instead of his own, 
he had come to The Firs, detemyned to pay 
his addresses to Dora Freeling. Else why his 
grave altered looks when he arrived — his 
alacrity to go to the station to receive her 
guest — the peculiarly sad, serious manner with 
which he accosted Dora when they did meet — 
the anxious expression of his eyes, and then 
their long tHe cL tite beneath the pines — his 
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sedulous attention to her at dinner, and, above 
all, that moonlight ramble. 

Yes ; all these signs seemed to tell her that 
she had succeeded only too well ; that she had 
enticed or scolded away Godfrey from his 
chosen love, making him a deceiver, perhaps 
causing him to break an already plighted troth. 
And for what ? why to gratify a base feeling 
of worldliness in an old woman ; because she 
coveted for her beloved, adopted son, a still 
larger share than she could give him, of those 
riches which in themselves alone are utterly 
powerless to bring content or real felicity, and 
which, unlike the imperishable link which binds 
two sympathetic souls to one another, often 
make unto themselves wings and fly away, 
leaving no firmer trust and better possession 
in their place. 

With equal reproach she thought of the 
" Lisette Audrey, " from whom she had so 
persistently held herself aloof, in spite of all 
Godfrey's attempts to bring them together ; she 
recalled what the Miss Sherlocks had said in 
her praise, and the earnest wish they had 
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expressed that she should let her be Godfrey's 
wife, and as soon as possible thus secure a 
cheering young companion for herself in her 
latest days. They had described Lisette as 
possessing every quality that could be desired 
in a wife ; nothing wanting in her but that often 
root of all evil — money; and now that bright 
young creature's whole life might be spoilt by 
her. What business had she to interfere ? 
What right had any one, as "Lizzie" said, 
to come between two hearts tliat loved one 
another dearly ? 

As for Dora, her conduct had rather puzzled 
her. She had fully believed, like others, in her 
attachment for Robert Amott; still she had 
seemed — ^though more reserved and uncom- 
municative towards her than ever, since her 
return from Richmond, and evidently ill at 
ease — to be receiving Godfrey's attentions with- 
out any offence, even showing a desire to 
find herself alone with him, and in no lack of 
conversational powers on those occasions. Was 
she playing the part of a perfidious friend to 
poor Miss Audrey after all ? Had she met and 
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quarrelled with Mr. Arnott at the croquet party, 
and, having dismissed him as a suitor, already 
begun to make play with another aspirant ? 

She could scarcely believe this of Dora. She 
did not care for her — had always thought her 
uninteresting, though so lovely. It was for her 
father's sake — for the sake of those large, clear, 
light-blue eyes, so like what his used to be, 
that she had tried to love her, and had wished 
her to marry Godfrey, though Mrs. Freeling con- 
stantly asserted that her daughter in no fespect 
resembled any Freeling, being the exact image 
oi her dear aunt Banbury. But Dora had never 
taken to her kindly — always seemed frightened 
of her, and during this last week they had spent 
together, it had been clearly proved that they 
did not suit one another. Nor would Dora suit 
Godfrey — of this she also had assured herself; 
still, she did her beautiful young guest the 
justice to believe her to be upright and honour- 
able, as pure in heart and design as any living 
being, and therefore it was that she felt mystified 
by the part she had apparently been playing 
that afternoon and evening. 
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But Aunt Leonora's understanding was 
getting somewhat blunted, for somehow she 
began to fancy Lisette and Lizzie alike — ^their 
cases at least were similar. It had struck her 
so even at the time her little handmaiden was 
relating her story ; and now, as her senses 
became more bewildered, and her powers of 
reasoning were quickly wearing away, her brain 
growing wandering and confused, she imagined 
them one and the same, and thought the little 
girl she had begun to love like a daughter, and 
was so much dreading to part with, was actually 
that Lisette whom she might have kept with 
her always, had it not been for her own folly 
and wickedness ; and, as if seized with some 
sudden feeling of dread that she was already 
gone, she started up in her bed, and called out 
aloud for " Lizzie " to come to her immediately. 
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CHAPTER X. 

VIGILS. 

And it is not to be supposed all the 6ther 
inmates of The Firs were slumbering calmly. 
However well we may succeed during the day 
in making a stand against troubles and annoy- 
ances, and manage to bear a semblance of 
tolerable composure, when night comes, and we 
are shut into our own rooms, and, stretched 
on our beds, our bodies become inactive and 
relaxed, our minds give way to all the pain, 
sometimes even torture, which, in the presence of 
others, we have so ably restrained. The hours 
of darkness are sometimes then very terrible, 
conflict almost overpowering. We feel that 
the battle of life is too hard for us ; that we 
have fought it to the utmost, and been beaten 
down and vanquished ; that courage and hope 
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have fled from us for ever ; that we can sustain 
our trial no longer, with even an attempt at 
patience and resignation. But then daylight 
comes again, and after even a very]small portion 
of fitful, feverish sleep, we awake to feel a 
reaction ; a spark of energy rekindles within 
us; we wonder at ourselves and our past 
despondency — that we should have forgotten 
it is written, "As thy day is, so shall thy 
strength be," and to those that trust in the 
Lord, though " sorrow may endure for a night, 
joy Cometh in the morning." 

But I have been describing rather extreme 
cases. It is not to be supposed that Miss 
Lomax's young visitors had tasted of trials 
deep enough to cause such painful vigils as 
those of which I have been speaking ; still, 
disappointment, uncertainty, and suspense, are 
at times quite sufficient to banish sleep. Each 
of the three guests had a share of these feelings, 
and the old French clock, on its bracket on 
the landing, had given forth many times its 
melodious chimes, ere either of them closed 
their eyelids. 
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Lisette's more unrestrained conversation with 
Dora, when the latter had preceded Miss Lomax 
and Godfrey upstairs, had not by any means 
relieved or satisfied her, for Dora looked worried 
and ill, and had allowed that Godfrey was acting 
very strangely, that she could not make him out. 
He had arrived in very low spirits, she said, and 
there had been evidently some misapprehension 
on his part, and he had been annoyed, but — but 
she was puzzled, and it was quite impossible 
to believe, as he pretended, that he had not 
recognized Lisette. 

" Utterly impossible ! " was that young lady's 
indignant rejoinder. 

On one subject the two girls were perfectly 
agreed — they would leave The Firs on the 
morrow. Dora was as anxious to get away 
as she had been averse to coming, but she 
really felt too tired, too completely done up in 
mind and body, to enter on plans that night; 
so Lisette left her friend, not to fall asleep 
at once, but to ponder over the present mys- 
terious entanglement of affairs, and as Dora 
lay, ill at ease in mind, and suffering in body, 
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movements in the opposite room — all the best 
bed-chambers at The Firs lay compactly to- 
gether on one floor — told her that the guest 
who, by his unexpected arrival and altered 
demeanour, had overturned all their thoughts 
and arrangements, was himself sharing her 
inquietude and restlessness. 

Lisette had shut the door between her own 
room and Dora's. It would have been like 
sleeping in a passage had she left it and the 
one leading to Miss Lomax's apartments both 
open ; besides, she too desired solitude, and 
when she had undressed, it was long ere she lay 
down. Beside the open window — her favourite 
spot for meditation — she sat, looking out on the 
glittering, starry sky — on the moonlit, shadowy 
lawn, inhaling the scent truly of a thousand 
blossoms, and thinking, should she ever come to 
The Firs again, or was her dream of happiness 
all over, vanished for ever ? Was it after all 
a mistake that Godfrey ever loved her as she 
thought he did ? Were those blissful days — 
that bright future she had painted for herself — 
mere fabrics of her imagination ? Was her 
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whole course of existence to be altogether 
different to what she had pictured it ? 

Thus she mused, seated there — a sheeny 
little figure beneath the spangling moon rays — 
looking as ghostlike as some late-blooming 
white lilies gleaming in the foreground of the 
dark Portugal laurels, till at last — if any one had 
been there — a, smile might have been seen on 
the pale face — a light, as of sunrise, in the 
" eyes of heavenly hue," lifted up towards the 
countless orbs, gemming the vaulted sky, and 
the words might have been heard breathed 
forth : " Doubt that the stars have fire, but 
never doubt Azs love." 

" And I do not — no ! not for an instant ; how 
could I ? And now I understand plainly how 
it has all been. He was angry with me for 
coming here, and is keeping up a feigned 
character — doing the same thing in fact himself, 
for which he is blaming me — rather inconsistent, 
I must say! — but I know that is how it is, 
and why he pretended not to know me — so 
ridiculous ! What he can have been saying to 
make Dolly so scared and stupified, I cannot 
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conceive; but she has not a grain of * imagination 
about her ; any one can take her in, in no time ; 
but I shall let Godfrey see it is not the same 
with me. I will have it all out with him in 
the morning; for it is distracting to go on in 
this way, playing at cross purposes with one 
another, and for no reason whatever." 

After these sage reflections, feeling some- 
what chilled by the balmy night breeze blowing 
in upon her, she went to bed, and soon had 
passed out of the actual into the imaginary — 
into that dreamland whose fantasies, as the 
immortal poet says, are — 

" As thin of substance as the air. 
And more inconstant than the wind." 

Suddenly she started up, confused, frightened ; 
for surely her name was called, and in a 
voice which sounded strange and unnatural : 
as she sat up to collect her senses, the summons 
was repeated, and the next moment she was 
flying into Miss Lomax's room. 

As she stood at the foot of the couch in 
her night-dress, her long hair streaming over 
her shoulders, her hands clasped — for she was 
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Still trembling — ^with her childlike form, intent 
attitude, and surprised countenance, she was not 
very unlike the print hanging opposite, of Sant's 
youthful Samuel when aroused from his nightly 
slumber. Maybe this idea in some confused 
manner came into the old lady's waning mind, 
or perhaps it was merely for the sake of the 
sweet face itself, looking so earnestly down upon 
her, that she stretched out her feeble, arms and 
cried, in tremulous, beseeching accents, " Little 
darling, come to me." 

Lisette sat down beside her, took one of the 
thin, limp hands in hers, and tenderly stroked 
it, then bathed the poor damp forehead with 
eau de Cologne, and persuaded her to moisten 
her mouth with a l,ittle of the cold water 
from the glass on the table close by ; but though 
she appeared extremely weary and drowsy, 
more than an hour and a half elapsed before she 
became quite quiet, during which interval there 
was at times an evident desire to talk, with 
a great difficulty in expressing her meaning 
and bringing out her words, which alarmed 
Lisette, who made several attempts to call 
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Patty, but was always prevented, for Miss 
Lomax would not let go her hand; till at 
last, when satisfied that the old lady had sunk 
into what she hoped would prove a refreshing 
doze, she stole away, went into the serv^ant's 
room, set her to watch over her mistress, and 
returned to her own bed, for she felt almost 
overpowered by her vigils. 

When Lisette next awoke, it was to see Patty 
standing beside her, a tray with a cup of coffee 
and a plate of bread and butter in her hand — 
who could not help smiling at the mazed 
expression of her face, on being thus caught 
napping, and the inquiring glance she cast 
both on her and the tray, as she exclaimed, 
" What is the matter now ; have I overslept 
myself ? " 

" Well," returned Patty, " you cannot be said 
to have had overmuch sleep, for a disturbed 
night you had of it, but it is, I fancy, later 
than you have a notion of. I have just been 
having my breakfast, and Mr. Rivers has this 
moment started." 

" What ! gone again ? " cried Lisette, in such 
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a vehement tone, that Patty thought she must 
still be dreaming. 

" Yes, just gone," she answered ; " Mrs. Currie 
had orders last night, before my mistress came 
to bed, to have his breakfast prepared for him 
by eight o'clock ; and everything was ready — ^the 
urn on the table, and the eggs poached — ^but he 
was in such a hurry, it seems, to be off, John 
says he scarcely touched a morsel." 

" And how did he go ? " asked Lisette, not 
knowing what next to say, and her head all in 
a whirl. 

" As he always does," replied Patty ; " one of 
the carriage horses was put in the trap. If you 
had been awake you might have heard him 
rattling over the stones in the stable yard, for 
he got in there, so that mistress might not be 
disturbed : she never can bear to hear him 
drive away at any time." 

Lisette might have observed that to some 
one else such a sound would have been equally 
discordant, but she only gave a half sigh, half 
groan, which Patty attributed purely to fatigue. 

"Well, you do look beat!" she said, "and 
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there's my mistress still as sound asleep as I 
found you. Hark! you can hear the poor, 
dear soul, how heavily she breathes ; I wonder 
she did not wake up when I went in and 
undrew the curtains ; but now I want you to 
drink this cup of coffee, as she is not ready for 
it; more can be made for her by-and-by." 

Lisette accepted the kindly offer ; she was 
really in need of some stimulant ; so Patty 
placed the little tray on her bed, and went off 
hastily to take another glance at Miss Lomax, 
but returned as quickly to say : 

" I really don't like the looks of her, and 
that's the truth ; I did not wish to frighten you, 
but I must go and call up Mrs. Currie — for I 
have my misgivings that an attack is on her, 
like the one she had rather more than a twelve- 
month back," 

Lisette was on her feet in an instant; in 
another again at the bedside of Aunt Leonora. 

There was, indeed, something unnatural in 
her appearance, whilst the sonorous, difficult 
respiration — the snorting, puffing sounds — had 
become quite terrible to hear. The housekeeper 
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was quickly on the spot, also Dora Freeling. 
Mrs. Currie tried to raise her mistress's head 
and place her altogether in a more elevated 
position ; but, though the old lady opened her 
eyes and stared at her, she soon reclosed them, 
and seemed unconscious of the presence of any 
one. 

It was very unfortunate that Mr. Rivers had 
left without knowing of his aunt's state, and that 
the coachman should be absent, for his young 
assistant in the stables was not to be trusted on 
the other carriage horse ; but the garden boy 
was soon rushing across the fields, unmind- 
ful of the fervid harvest weather, to Princes- 
town in quest of the doctor, leaving the 
watchers in that state of troubled suspense, so 
well to be understood by those who have under- 
gone the trial of waiting at such a juncture : and 
who in this world of sickness and dying has not 
endured it ? But before Mr. Smith arrived — 
whilst all were in doubt and difficulty — in that 
most painful of all states, of not knowing what 
best to do till further help and advice came — 
wheels were heard, and horses' hoofs on the 
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paved stable yard, and soon after Mrs. Benwell, 
with hasty steps, entered the sick chamber. 

It was easy enough to account for her sudden 
appearance. Unwilling to be absent from Miss 
Lomax longer than she could help, after her 
mother's funeral the day before, she had gone 
up to London, slept at a friend's house, and 
come on by an early train that morning to 
Princestown, where, accidentally, she had fallen 
in with the coachman and the conveyance from 
The Firs, which had saved her from procuring 
another. 

Tears filled her eyes, when having investigated 
the case, she feared indeed that the mistress, 
to whom she had devoted herself for so many 
years, was about to pass from her sight for ever. 
She had left one death-bed, it seemed, only to 
come to another. She smoothed the sheets, 
shook up the pillows, and arranged the counter- 
pane in the manner she knew the dear, particular 
old lady liked best to have it, though now she 
lay helpless, callous of all that was said or done ; 
threw up still higher the windows, in order that 
whatever air could be obtained on that glowing 
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morning, might circulate freely through the 
apartment, moved about and did everything in 
that gentle, decided manner, which can only be 
acquired with the habitude of years of close 
tendance and solicitude ; but as to effecting any 
actual alleviation, or rendering any real service 
in such an extremity, she was as incapable as 
any of Jier fellow-servants whose place she had 
taken. 

And when Mr. Smith came, he could only 
confirm her fears in tones of deep feeling ; for 
Miss Lomax had been a good friend to him, 
and he had entertained the utmost regard for 
the kind, original-minded mistress of The Firs. 
After remaining some time beside the bedside, 
he expressed his intention of returning at once 
to Princestown, and sending a telegram from 
thence to Mr. Rivers, who might wish to bring 
down Dr. Vale, as he had done on a former 
occasion. 

" More for his own satisfaction, and that of 
the numerous friends of this dear lady," he said, 
"than for anything else. There is very little in 
such a case left for human skill ; indeed only a 
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sufficiency of natural strength, to rally after 
such a seizure, under God's blessing, can avail 
anything ; and then, even if life be spared, at 
best it must be a sad existence — often it may 
almost be called death in life. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE VISITORS DEPART. 



Dora and Lisette were together in the bowery 
sitting-room, when Mrs. Ben well carried down 
to them the doctor's fiat. Dora had at first 
gone into the drawing-room, where Lisette 
soon joined her ; but every spot in that apart- 
ment was so filled with associations of her who 
lay smitten down in her chamber above, that 
they could not remain in it. There was the 
open basket of knitting materials, the ball of 
worsted, with the needles stuck in it, just as she 
had placed them ; the book, with the carved 
ivory paper cutter, she had last read from ; the 
writing table with all the paraphernalia with 
which she was so tenacious about any one 
meddling ; above all, there was the empty 
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chair, in which for any one else ever again to 
sit, it seemed to them, at that moment, would 
be absolute profanation. All the brightness, 
beauty, and luxury of the surroundings seemed 
like utter mockery, in contrast with the scene 
enacting above- — mere "shadows of a shade,'*^ 
indeed, in such an hour as that ; and the 
creaking of the doctor's shoes — the moving^ 
to and fro — the faint murmur of voices — all 
coming upon their ears and nerves, as they sat 
silently listening and waiting, could not be 
borne ; so they had taken refuge in the little 
quiet room with its more sober furniture, which 
it was no surprise to Benwell, that Miss 
Freeling, at such a time, should prefer to 
occupy — in company with her young attendant 
— to remaining solitarily in the large,' deserted 
drawing-room. 

Benwell delivered her report with that calm 
gravity which characterised her usual deport- 
ment ; and then there was a slight pause, during 
which the thoughts of each of the three were 
evidently engaged on the same subject ; for 
when Dora kindly said — "And now, Mrs. 
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Benwell, you must tell me exactly what you 
would like me to do. If I could hope to be of 
the least help in any way, I would most willingly 
remain, but I imagine you would be glad to be 
without any visitor in the house, and I can easily 
leave to-day, instead of waiting till to-morrow," 
the answer was promptly given. 

''Well, ma'am, if it would not be incon- 
venient, I have been thinking it would be a pity 
for you to stay. This is a very melancholy 
house to be in now. Mr. Smith has gone to 
telegraph for Mr. Rivers, who will, no doubt, 
soon be here ; so altogether " — the good 
woman's sense of the proprieties had evidently 
not been forgotten even in such a juncture as 
this — " it would, I fancy, be pleasanter for you 
— in all ways." 

So it was quickly settled that Mr. Smith's 
servant was to order a fly, and that in a few 
hours, Dora, with Lisette, should leave The 
Firs ; and when Benwell went back to the 
sick chamber, the two girls ascended to their 
rooms to make preparations for their sudden 
departure. 
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As Lisette packed her own possessions and 
Dora's — for j^the latter was not at all expert 
in the art — she could hear the poor old lady's 
hard breathing through the half-closed door ; 
and when she thought of the shock Godfrey 
Rivers was about to sustain, all self-considera- 
tion vanished. 

" I wish I could have stayed to have com- 
forted — to have cheered him/' she mused, " for I 
know how grieved he will be about his poor 
Aunt Leonora ; but I have no right yet to do 
so. 

But all melancholy reflections had to be 
driven away to attend to the matter-of-fact 
business on hand, which admitted no delay. 
Their unexpected arrival in London would 
create some confusion. It had been appointed 
for the real Lizzie to meet her mistress at the 
Victoria Station on the morrow, and of course 
it would be difficult to -account for Dora's 
appearing suddenly in Chesham Place without 
her. Sweetways, too, was in no expectation 
of seeing Lisette. No ! she sighed, her venture 
had certainly not been a successful one, but it 
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was no use thinking of that now; and, ever 
ready and alert in cases of emergency, she 
went on with what she was about, with 
precision and diligence, instead of wasting the 
limited moments in unavailing regrets. 

Nearly everything was ready, both in her 
own room and Dora's ; and, fatigued as well 
as upset by the position affairs had taken, 
the two girls had thrown themselves, one on 
a sofa and the other in an arm-chair to rest, 
when the hall-door bell rang. 

" Godfrey come already ! " exclaimed Lisette, 
starting up as if she had been shot; but she 
remembered Mr. Smith's telegram could scarcely 
have reached him by that time, much less that 
he could have obeyed the summons contained 
in it 

Who could it be, then ? was the next question, 
for some one assuredly was being shown into 
the drawing-room. They were not long kept 
in suspense. A tap at the door, and Patty's 
voice saying, " If you please, ma'am, Mrs. 
Townshend is below, and will be glad to see 
you," reminded Dora that her friend had 
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mentioned, when she was leaving her the day 
before, the probability of her being in Princes- 
town on the morrow, in which case she should 
come on and call at The Firs. 

It was some time, she had said, since she 
paid Miss Lomax a visit; besides, she had 
a great curiosity to behold the little heroine 
who had resorted to such a novel stratagem — 
chosen to play so original a part in her own 
love drama. 

When Dora descended, she found Mrs. 
Townshend standing in the middle of the 
drawing-room, looking much concerned. It 
had been a great shock to her when John 
opened the hall door, and she had enquired 
if Miss Lomax were at home, to hear of the 
sorrow that had fallen on the house. She had 
known the old lady for a long time, was able, 
better than most persons, to understand and 
be indulgent towards her peculiarities and 
prejudices — knew how to separate the wheat 
from the chaff in her disposition— the nut from 
the kernel ; and considered that the sterling 
qualities which rested deep down in her char- 
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acter, greatly outweighed the follies and foibles 
which lay on its surface. She had, like others, 
been at times vexed, if not provoked, by her 
dictatorial manner and her roughnesses, yet 
had often felt that when she went few person^ 
would be more missed and regretted. She 
grieved also that this had happened when 
Dora had been there ; just, too, after such a 
ray of brightness had dawned upon her pros- 
pects. For Miss Audrey also the position was 
a very painful one ; and if Miss Lomax's death 
happened without her having accorded a willing 
acceptance of Lisette as Godfrey River's wife^ 
it would greatly distress him — even be likely 
to cast a shadow on all his future happiness 
in life. 

These thoughts had entered the clear, com- 
prehensive mind of Mrs. Townshend in the 
few moments she was kept waiting for Dora ; 
but she was one to act rather than to spend 
time in speculative fears, in useless surmisings, 
or vain regrets. After embracing Dora affec- 
tionately, and speaking a few words of sympathy, 
she was inquiring about her intentions and 
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plans, for she had at once seen the advisability 
of the girls leaving The Firs without delay. 
On hearing what had been decided, there was 
scarcely an instant's pause before she said, 
^'Well, I have a proposition to make, which 
will do away with all the awkwardness and 
trouble that would arise from your unexpected 
arrival in London to-day. Come back with me 
to Richmond — ^then everything will be straight 
and smooth, as it was to have been, excepting 
that by travelling to town by a different line, 
and arriving at Vauxhall, you will have to go 
on to Victoria and call for Lizzie Gale." 

" But Lisette ! " exclaimed Dora. 

" Of course I mean Miss Audrey to come 
too. It will give me the greatest pleasure to 
have her, and to make her acquaintance, if 
she will allow me." 

"Always the best, wisest, and kindest of 
friends," replied Dora. " Yes, indeed, that would 
save us both from much perplexity. I am 
sure Lisette will be most grateful." 

" Well, then, go and settle it with her ; don't 
mind leaving me here alone. — Stop ! " as Dora 
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was leaving the room, " I dismissed the fly 
that brought me up from Princestown at the 
lodge gate, relying, as she always has done^ 
on my dear old friend giving me a lift back 
to the station. But you tell me one is ordered 
for you." 

" Yes ; Mr. Smith was to send it at once 
from Princestown." 

"Then have everything ready, so that as 
soon as it comes we may start, for it is no use 
lingering here; and," added Mrs. Townshend 
to herself as Dora departed, " it is far better 
for us to be off and out of the way befpre 
Godfrey and perhaps Dr. Vale arrive." 

They were not, however, allowed to depart 
without luncheon. Miss Lomax's servants, even 
in that hour of extremity, remembered what was 
due to the honour of her house, and were bent 
on carrying out its accustomed hospitality, and 
acting as they knew their poor mistress would 
have wished ; so Mrs. Townshend and Dora 
had to sit down in~ the dining-room-changed 
indeed from the evening before — with another 
" empty chair " mocking their sight — and try to 
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swallow some of the viands which John, with 
a trembling hand and most lugubrious face, 
pressed on them. 

At the same time, Lisette, having firmly 
declined to eat another lonely repast below, 
was being friendlily administered to by Patty 
upstairs, who, when she carried into her room 
some refreshment, brought also a lovely little 
bouquet, which old Rogers, on hearing she was 
departing thus abruptly, had prepared for her. 

Whilst waiting for luncheon to be announced, 
Mrs. Townshend, with Dora, had ascended to 
the sick chamber, and the former had taken 
what she feared would be her last look of her 
old friend ; and as the fly came round, and the 
moment of departure arrived, Lisette stole in 
with noiseless footsteps to make her farewell ; 
then, having wrung the hand of poor, faithful 
Benwell, she went downstairs with Patty, 
and presently was seated opposite to Mrs. 
Townshend and Dora. The fly moved on, 
and she caught sight of the garden boy, 
carefully weeding Aunt Leonora's lobelia bed ; 
whilst a little further on Rogers appeared in 
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view, who looked back at her, as he was 
bending over the fernery. She held up her 
flowers to show him that they had been 
received, and were duly prized. Conrad was 
composedly standing beneath the shade of one 
of the large chestnut trees, and Donald, loudly 
neighing, set off at his fullest speed, as if in 
pursuit of her. Then there came the sharp turn 
in the approach : the fly swept round it, and 
from Lisette's sight vanished the house which 
she deemed then, and felt she should ever 
believe to be, to the end of her life, the fairest 
model of an earthly habitation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE LITTLE HACKERS. 



They were a very silent trio at first, but when 
they had passed out of the lodge gates, and 
were on the open road, the pleasant, breezy 
afternoon seemed to revive their spirits, and 
Mrs. Townshend began to talk to Dora, then 
presently, leaning forward, took Lisette's hand, 
and in the kindest, easiest manner, introduced 
herself to her. 

" Since Dora has forgotten that little 
ceremony," she added ; " but I am sure she is 
quite to be excused, after the agitating events 
of this morning ; and, indeed, it was not 
necessary. I cannot regard as a stranger one 
of whom I have heard so frequently. We 
have met under melancholy circumstances, but 
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I hope that will not prevent our becoming the 
best of friends." 

Then she turned again to Dora, but directed 
most of her conversation afterwards as much 
to one girl as the other. 

" I left Camilla with her hands full," she said, 
" for she invited two of the little Hackers to 
come over from Moulsey to spend the day — 
a rash undertaking I warned her it would 
prove — and I believe she bitterly repented it, 
before she had had them with her an hour; 
for more unmanageable little beings, it would be 
impossible to find. It is really not safe to leave 
them alone together a moment — they quarrel so 
dreadfully. But Mrs. Hacker's mind is fully 
engrossed with the oration she is to deliver 
at Brighton on the 20th, and she is so irritated 
and disturbed by the children's noise, that 
Camilla was anxious to relieve her from their 
presence, for one day at least. 

But they were now arriving at Princestown, 
and Lisette was reminded of her happy drive 
two days before. They, however, did not go 
into the High Street, nor near the Terrace Walk, 
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but at the beginning of the town turned off to 
the station, from whence a train started almost 
immediately for Richmond On their way 
thither, one from London shot past them, and 
each wondered if Godfrey Rivers was amongst 
its passengers. 

They found Camilla on the lawn with her 
company, who, to judge from her jaded, wearied 
countenance, had been making themselves any- 
thing but agreeable ; and, in short, she was 
obliged to keep so sharp an eye on their actions 
that she could attend to nothing else ; she 
expressed but little surprise at Dora's return, 
whilst it was only necessary just to introduce 
Lisette to her without giving any further 
particulars or explanation, her whole time and 
thoughts being directed elsewhere ; and pre- 
sently Dora and Lisette had a specimen of the 
home training of the little Hackers and its 
results. 

On some trivial provocation, Lily, a pretty 
child, notwithstanding the disfigurement of her 
hair being cropped close to her head, flew at 
her brother Hector and gave him a slap, which 
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was returned with compound interest. Lily 
immediately retaliated, whereupon a regular 
fight began ; the boy coolly dealing blow after 
blow on the small delicate frame of the excited 
little girl, who, like a young, enraged tigress, was 
attacking him, sometimes with her nails, some- 
times with her teeth, certainly evincing plenty 
of spirit, but presenting a sadly perverted 
specimen of the gentler sex. 

It was quite beyond Camilla's skill or 
strength to part the combatants ; and their 
maid who, by dint of threats and thumps, kept 
them slightly in subjection, had gone in to her 
tea ; so fearing real mischief might ensue, 
Lisette went forward, and succeeded in drag- 
ging away the boy, whilst Camilla took' pos- 
session of Lily. 

" How can you treat your sister in that 
way ? " said Mrs. Townshend to Hector, as 
he stood puffing and fuming beside the bench 
on which she and Dora were seated ; " you 
should remember she is a girl, not a strong 
rough boy like you." 

'' When she behaves herself like a girl, I 
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will treat her as one," returned the little fellow,, 
looking nevertheless slightly ashamed, "but 
when she sets up for being a boy, she must 
expect to be served like one." 

" And why mayn't I fight as well as him ? '^ 
squeaked forth Lily from another bench, where 
she sat on Camilla's knee hot and battered. 
" Tm not going to let him order me about. I 
shall do as I like. Mamma says girls have twice 
as much brains in their heads as boys, and 
that I am three times as clever again as he is.''^ 

" Are you indeed ? " returned the boy ironi- 
cally. "Well ! if mamma thinks so, papa doesn't." 

" What do I care what papa thinks ? " lisped 
Lily contemptuously, " only a stupid man like 
him." 

"Hush, hush!" said Mrs. Townshend; "I 
don't allow little girls to talk in that naughty 
way here. Come, I am going to show these 
ladies my greenhouse ; suppose you go with 
us, and we will leave Hector to amuse him- 
self till we return." And by the time this 
little discursive expedition was over, the poor 
hunted servant-maid came forth, and soon after 
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conducted her unsatisfactory charges to the 
station, grasping Lily tightly by the hand, lest 
another onset should take place on the Green, 
and by retarding their progress, cause them to 
lose the train which was to carry them back 
to their ill-regulated home. 

" Now is not that a pitiable state of matters ? " 
observed Mrs. Townshend to Dora and Lisette, 
Camilla having accompanied the children to the 
^ate, given little Lily a last kiss, and seen her 
led off, pale and whimpering, and thoroughly 
exhausted by her past excitement. " The boy 
will go to school, and there find his own level, 
and improve as his brothers have done, al- 
though they are all more or less unruly and 
uncouth, showing constant signs of the lack of 
home care and thoughtfulness ; but I tremble 
for the future of that wretched little girl ; 
what will become of her ?" 

Lisette and Camilla did not become much 
acquainted with one another ; the latter be- 
stowed but little of her presence on the draw- 
ing-room, being far too busily occupied else- 
where ; and when Dora joined her occasionally 
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in her sanctum, Lisette was most happy to have 
Mrs. Townshend all to herself ; for, as that lady- 
had predicted, they had soon become the best 
of friends. They had several very pleasant tite 
d tHe conversations, both on that evening and 
the next morning; all constraint and reserve 
being thrown aside by Lisette towards one, 
whose kind words and sensible opinions never 
failed to produce a strong influence on those 
who listened to her. 

" Yes,'' said Lisette — she was seated on the 
iron step outside the drawing-room window, 
and Mrs. Townshend within on the sofa, a little 
while before she and Dora were to start for 
London — " it makes me quite ashamed to think 
how very foolish you must think me — so very 
childish ! " 

"Well," returned Mrs. Townshend, "you 
know you are not much more than a child - 
one does not expect the fulness of wisdom 
from one of your years and experience — at 
any rate it is not a thing you are likely to do 
again." 

" No, indeed ! " exclaimed Lisette with 
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vivacity ; " and I had no idea until now, how 
very disagreeable is the sensation of playing a 
false part ; it is all very well to be able to act 
cleverly in a charade — and one enjoys that kind 
of thing — for every one knows it is only fun 
and nonsense, but to be carrying on any sort 
of real deception for any length of time, is 
really dreadful." 

" I can quite imagine it,"[replied Mrs. Towns- 
hend, " even when the motive is as harmless 
and innocent as yours has been." 

" I meant no harm certainly ; but I was so 
impatient. Mamma often says I do not give 
myself time fo reflect before I act. Do tell 
me, Mrs. Townshend, must mamma know what 
I have been doing ? " 

" I was considering that point a great deal, 
I assure you, my dear, after I went upstairs 
last night, and could not quite make up my 
mind about it. At any rate, as you will not 
see your mother for some little while, my 
advice is, wait and hear what Godfrey says. 
You know you must think of him as well as 
yourself now.'' 
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" Well, I don't know about that," said Lisette, 
giving her head a little toss ; " I do not belong 
to him yet, and am not quite pleased with 
him, I assure you. I have not forgiven his 
imagining I should believe he really did not 
know me ; and he called me names, too." 

" Names, my dear — what do you mean ? " 

" Why, he asked Dora who that queer little 
creature was : that was not very polite conduct, 
you must allow." 

Nevertheless a laugh was lurking in the 
comers of Lisette s mouth, in spite of her at- 
tempts to look severe. 

" Godfrey thought he had a right to pay you 
back in your own coin the anxiety and trouble 
you had given him, and, no doubt, is justly a 
little hurt and offended ; he was always very 
straightforward ; not at all one to approve of 
stratagems to gain a point." 

" But you think he will soon forgive me ? " 

" You talked just now of not forgiving him ; 
yes, I think all will be right, if you will but be 
trustful and quiet : you know how long I had 
to preach patience to Dora, and prophesy that 
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it would end well for her, and you see the 
good time is coming." 

*' Oh yes! she has been telling me all about it, 
and I am so glad ; dear Dolly! how happy she 
must have been on Monday ; and do you know 
— to add to my folly — I have been such a 
goose as to feel jealous of her ; at least I could 
not bear to see her walking about so com- 
posedly with Godfrey and holding such con- 
fidential conversations with him." 

"Which no doubt were all about you," 
returned Mrs. Townshend. 

" Well, I don't know. But what business had 
those two young persons to talk about me ? 
And Dora did not seem quite to be able to 
make him out either ; but she is not acute, and 
we have all been a little out of our senses, I 
think. Well, at any rate, Mrs. Freeling, I 
suppose, will make no further objections to 
Mr. Arnott now ? " 

" I am not so sure of that. Though his 
position, in one respect, is greatly improved, I 
fear he will not yet satisfy her aspirations on 
one point ; but Mr. Freeling, I believe and 
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hope, will be firm, in not allowing her phan- 
torn — rank — ^to stand any longer in the way of 
a marriage for his daughter promising to afford 
all substantial happiness." 

"What a provoking woman Mrs. Freeling 
is!" said Lisette. "Really that is a case 
in which it would be justifiable for the young 
couple to walk off and get married, without 
any further debate or trouble on the subject." 

"My dear, even if such a step were ever 
justifiable, it is — depend upon it — never ex- 
pedient, and always more or less regretted in 
the future by the acting parties." 

Lisette coloured. " Well," she said, " I am 
very thankful I am not Mrs. Freeling's daughter. 
And one thing I can say for myself, I will 
never be a match-making mother ; no, not if I 
had seven daughters." 

" Wait till you are tried, my dear," returned 
Mrs. Townshend smiling. " But your mother 
must indeed be very different to Dora's. I 
hope you will become just such another wise 
little matron. It may, I imagine, be most truly 
said of Mrs. Audrey, * She looketh well to the 
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ways of her household, and eateth not the bread 
of idleness.'" 

" I shall never be anything half so good as 
she is !" replied Lisette with energy, "but I am 
sui«e I would try to be the best and most useful 
wife in the world to Godfrey ; and I think the 
verse that comes before the one you have 
quoted about mamma, very applicable to you, 
dear Mrs. Townshend, * She openeth her mouth 
with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of 
kindness.' I feel much better and happier 
since you have talked to me so nicely. I wish 
I was going to stay here with you, instead of 
going to that desolate Worthing." 

" It will not be long, I hope, before we meet 
again, my dear ; in the meanwhile, you know I 
have promised to write and tell you all I hear." 

" Oh, thank you ! I am indeed very anxious 
for an account of poor Miss Lomax ; I had 
begun to be really fond of her. When do you 
expect any tidings ? " 

As she uttered these words, a maid brought 
in some letters, amongst which, was one from 
Godfrey Rivers to Mrs. Townshend. 
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Knowing, he said, how anxious she would 
be for a bulletin, he wrote as soon as possible 
to tell her that there had been a slight, but 
decided change for the better, and Dr. Vale, 
whom he had brought down with him (though 
he knew no one could do more than Mr. Smith), 
was of opinion, that possibly his dear Aunt 
Leonora might rally, and her life be spared for 
some time longer, though as for any real re- 
covery from so severe an attack, that could not 
be expected. He was himself going back to 
town in the morning ; the servants had their 
whole time and thoughts occupied, and he should 
only be in their way. The Miss Sherlocks 
who, somehow or other, had heard of their 
friend s illness almost as soon as it happened, 
had arrived and been profuse in their offers of 
assistance, and it was not without some difficulty 
that he had been able to convince them that 
the greatest kindness and benefit they could 
confer, under the circumstances, was to leave 
the poor invalid to Benwell, who knew exactly 
what was best to be done. He was sorry 
Dora Freeling had been hurried off a day 
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sooner than she had intended, but he felt it 

» 

was better for her not to remain in that melan- 
choly house. Of course he should be constantly 
backwards and forwards ; he had given up ' all 
idea of Somersetshire for the present/' 

" Not a word about me ! " exclaimed Lisette. 
" But I am very glad Aunt Leonora is betten 
What a wonderful old woman she is ! " 

" Yes, it really seems marvellous to hear of 
any amendment," replied Mrs. Townshend; 
" but if her life is spared I fear, indeed, it will 
henceforth be one of labour and sorrow to 
herself and those around her." 

" Might she not get even tolerably well and 
comfortable again ? " asked Lisette. " But I 
must," she continued, " go and tell Dora about 
her ; I know where to find her, just in that 
corner of the shrubbery where Mr. Arnott 
breathed forth his vows — she pointed out to 
me the exact spot where they were standing 
at the moment. It was a pity the scene 
could not have taken place from this balcony ; 
it would have been quite like Romeo and 
Juliet — 2, moonlight night too — only Dolly could 
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never have made a grand, long speech like 
Juliet I dare say she said very little, whilst 
she was feeling so much, and I know that 
silence is considered sometimes to be more 
eloquent than words, though I cannot myself 
quite understand how that can ever be." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DORA'S AFFAIRS. 

They drove from Vauxhall to the Victoria 
Station, and had not to wait many minutes 
before a train came in, and the face of Lizzie 
Gale was seen at one of the carriage windows, 
adorned with her bridesmaid's bonnet, and 
beaming with smiles — a most satisfactory 
specimen she indeed presented of the benefit 
an occasional holiday may effect both on the 
spirits and looks. She was abounding in thanks 
to the two young ladies, and so persuaded 
that the late arrangement had been made 
solely out of kindness to her, that without 
any further injunctions she would have con- 
sidered it the height of ingratitude — setting 
aside all other considerations — to have entered 
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into any particulars, either in her home, or at 
Chesham Place, which Miss Freeling had for- 
bidden her to mention. She was all animation 
and alacrity, looking after Lisette's boxes, whilst 
the two friends stood talking earnestly together, 
seeming loth to part. Not till the last moment 
did Lisette take her place in a carriage, and she 
was still speaking some last words when she 
was borne off out of sight. 

We will let her pursue her journey, and 
accompany Dora to her home. After all, she 
arrived there before Mrs. Freeling, and hearing 
the carriage was to start in a quarter of an hour 
for Paddington, and believing it would afford 
pleasure for her to be found with it, she went 
there ; so the mother and daughter met where 
they had parted, at the Great Western 
terminus. 

It was indeed an agreeable surprise to Mrs. 
Freeling, to be greeted on the platform by her 
beautiful child, who had alighted from the 
barouche to join her. The good lady seemed 
in excellent spirits. Though always reluctant to 
leave Ashlands and its noble inmates, she felt 
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like every one else, that " home," whether it be 
" homely or princely, " has an undefinable 
attraction with which nought else can be com- 
pared. Besides, she really loved her husband 
and her daughter dearly — in her way ; and what- 
ever might be the attention and affection shown 
her by Lord and Lady Banbury, and their family, 
at her home, she was completely her own mis- 
tress, ruling over every one in it. But as she 
bestowed the tenderest caresses on her daughter, 
and poured forth unbounded praises on her 
looks, then dilated on the exalted society in 
which she had been mixing during the past 
week — Dora's heart sank ; for she indeed per- 
ceived that, in spite of Bucklesbury, Robert 
Arnott would be still found wanting when 
weighed in the balance of her expectations and 
wishes for her. Even Godfrey seemed to have 
dropped into a secondary place in her mother s 
ideas ; — she was so much occupied in expa- 
tiating on the good looks of Walter Norton 
— the great improvement in his general deport- 
ment. And she spoke of the very delight- 
ful young man he had brought with him from 
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Oxford, Lord Alfred Ormsby ; though, when 
expressing her concern at the intelligence of 
Miss Lomax's illness, she did remark that her 
death might make a great difference to Godfrey. 
" She wondered what he would really come 
into by the poor old lady's death." 

Whilst her mother thus talked, and lavished 
such tender caresses upon her, Dora felt so 
grieved for the disappointment, and the blow 
that was awaiting her, that had she possessed 
the power and prerogative, she would' have 
dubbed the reverend Robert an " honourable " 
or a " lord " upon the spot. 

It seemed to her that he had sunk into too 
great insignificance to have been even remem- 
bered, amid all the high-titled men with whom 
Mrs. Freeling had been associating ; and she 
trembled at the result of the communication 
which had to be made to her. She wondered, 
too, if Robert had written to her father, and 
what reply he had received. 

All through dinner time Mrs. Freeling was 
in her most happy, pleasant mood, talking 
gaily to her husband, and looking fondly and 
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admiringly at Dora. St. Leonard's was at one 
time the subject of conversation : she had quite 
determined on that place for the , autumn, and 
her sister Banbury, who had been strongly 
recommended sea baths for a little while, had 
made up her mind to go there also. 

" It will be a delightful arrangement," she 
said; "and so pleasant for you, darling," address- 
ing Dora, "to see your cousins again; and they 
are so cheerful and sociable, that I dare say 
they will have other agreeable people with them 
sometimes." • 

Dora groaned in spirit ; it was evident 
Walter and Lord Alfred were reigning pre- 
dominant in her mother's mind. 

Soon after the dessert came in, she left 
her parents together for the little tHe-a-tite chat 
they often had whilst Mr. Freeling finished his 
wine ; and as she went upstairs, she- felt sure 
that the moment had arrived, and that when 
she next beheld her mother, a sad change 
would have come " o'er the spirit of her dream." 
She sat almost breathless on the sofa in the 
drawing-room, listening for every sound : for not 
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quite half an hour : all was still and silent as the 
grave — not a stir below to be heard ; but at 
length the dining-room bell rang, and, presently, 
James came up, with a request that Miss 
Freeling would go downstairs. With a throb- 
bing heart she obeyed the summons. Her 
worst fears were realized. When, having 
tremblingly turned the handle of the door, she 
entered the room, she perceived that Mrs. 
Freeling was no longer seated opposite her 
husband, but had left the table to throw herself 
into an arm-chair beside the fireplace, in which 
she leant back in all the abandonment of grief, 
her eyes covered with her pocket-handkerchief. 
It was, indeed, a painful and difficult situation 
for poor Dora, who, quite overcome by the 
sight of so much agitation, and torn by con- 
flicting feelings, might almost have brought 
herself to the act of sacrificing her dearest 
hopes on the shrine of filial duty and affection, 
had .not her father — fully assured of her deep 
attachment to Robert Arnott — been firm in 
declaring that such being the case, she owed it 
to him, not by wavering or instability to trifle 
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ivith his feelings, or keep him in uncertainty 
any longer. 

In short, taking the matter quite out of her 
hands, he showed so much quiet decision in 
the matter, that even Mrs. Freeling offered no 
resistance, but accepted the fact as an over- 
whelming but irreparable misfortune. 

When she had been persuaded to go up to 
the drawing-room, and Mr. Freeling went to 
his library to write and despatch his reply to 
Mr. Arnott, it was most melancholy for Dora 
to listen to the poor lady's continued sobs and 
lamentations at the defeat of all her dearest 
hopes and projects, which she now poured forth 
unreservedly. Dora would have been almost 
^lad if reproaches had mingled with her com- 
plaints, but Mrs. Freeling was naturally good- 
tempered, and it. did not seem to enter her head 
to be angry — only very unhappy indeed. 

Both mother and daughter retired to their 
rooms sad and depressed ; and the next day the 
aspect of affairs had not improved. Dora 
wrote in very low spirits to Lisette ; and when 
Mr. Arnott arrived to dinner, according to 
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Mr. Freeling's invitation, full of joy and of 
gratitude for the kind and generous letter that 
gentleman had written him, the manner in 
which he was received by the lady of the house' 
threw quite a damp over his feelings, and he 
was pained by observing that Dora was looking 
ill and depressed. 

Mr. Freeling, when they were left alone 
together, endeavoured to dispel the cloud of 
disquiet and disappointment which he could not 
fail to perceive was shadowing the young man's 
serenity, and to reassure him to the best of his 
power, slightly alluding at the same time to the 
regret Mrs. Freeling must naturally feel In the 
idea of parting with their only child — and 
Robert Arnott tried to be satisfied ; but the 
following day he had to undergo the same dis- 
couragement ; and the ghie of passing hours in 
Chesham Place, under the frigid eye of his future 
mother-in-law, so counterbalanced the enjoy- 
ment of being in the presence of his fiancde, 
that when Sunday came, it was even a relief to 
him to be obliged to absent himself for the 
whole day. 
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He was to preach what might be considered 
his farewell sermon in St. Catherine's ; for in 
view of his month's holiday, temporary assist- 
ance had been provided by the incumbent ; 
consequently, Robert could leave at once to 

take possession of his living in X shire. 

He knew Dora would be in her seat below the 
pulpit, listening to each word that fell from his 
lips, and that, though his own mind would be 
engrossed with the important duty in which he 
was engaged, her thoughts would blend with 
his — their voices unite in the same prayers. 

It was indeed an earnest, heart-stirring dis- 
course which he delivered that day. No 
strivings in it to work up the sensibility of the 
congregation — no seeking after display : quieter, 
more subdued and humble was his bearing than 
usual ; his tone and words were full of grateful 
thanks to those who had, he felt, far beyond 
his own deserving, " hearkened diligently " to 
the gospel truths he had been privileged to 
bring before them ; then, in very few words, 
quite simply expressed, he bade farewell to all 
who had borne with him in so kind and friendly 
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a spirit, during the time he had ministered 
among them. 

There seemed to be a perfect unanimity of 
feeling in all who listened to him ; many tears 
were shed, especially by the old, the poor, and 
the infirm ; whilst high and low, as they left the 
church, were whispering their regrets to one 
another at his departure, coupled with the opinion 
that his like would be difficult to find again. 

Even Mrs. Freeling was pleased, and her 
spirits a little revived, by the sensation he had 
caused. She was more like herself at luncheon 
than she had been since Thursday, but by 
evening she had relapsed into her state of dis- 
satisfaction and depression, thereby causing 
renewed disappointment to Dora, who certainly 
felt that she and Robert were being made to 
suffer a very severe time of probation before 
their happiness could come to pass. 

The next morning, however, as Mrs. Freeling 
and her daughter were at breakfast, — Mr. Free- 
ling having already started for the city, — the 
former listlessly took up the Morning Post, her 
favourite paper, and having read down the list 
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<rf marriages, turned to the side on which were 
enumerated the proceedings of the fashionable 
world, such as Aunt Leonora would have 
scouted, and particularly devoid of incident just 
then, when every one was out of town ; and she 
was about to lay do\yn the paper again after 
very cursory inspection, when her eyes caught 
sight of a paragraph which arrested her atten- 
tion, and presently she exclaimed with great 
animation : " Dr. Stone ! why, Dora, was not 
that the uncle at Twickenham he has been 
staying with ? " 

" Who ? Robert's uncle, mamma ? " 
" Yes," returned Mrs. Freeling, becoming 
more excited ; '* it must be he. Well, just 
listen to this, my dear," and she read in a most 
emphatic, triumphant manner : — 

" The vacant see of B has been offered 

to and accepted by the Reverend Dr. Stone, 
Rector of Twickenham. The appointment 
gives the utmost satisfaction to all parties. A 
great scholar, vigorous in mind, and moderate 
in his views ; no one could be more fitted to fill 
the important post. 
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Then followed a long enumeration of jthe 
honours and successes attained by the reverend 
doctor in his university life ; but these Mrs. 
Freeling did not trouble herself about — ^the bare 
fact was all-sufficient. Robert Arnott was to 
be the nephew of a bishop. 

" Well, Dora, this is charming indeed," she 
cried. 

" Yes, I am sure Robert will be pleased ; he 
is much attached to his uncle," replied Dora 
quietly. 

" Pleased ! " repeated Mrs. Freeling; "that is 
not the way to speak of it. It is an immense 
thing for a man to have got. To be bishop of 
one of the richest and most important dioceses 
of England is a piece of good fortune which 
happens to one in a thousand. I know nothing 
of Dr. Stone ; it is for Robert's sake I am 
heartily glad — it makes all the difference." 

" How so, mamma ? " 

"In every way ; yes, all the difference : why 

the nephew of the distinguished Bishop of B 

must be quite another person to a common 
clergyman without any — " she was going to say 
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" family connection " — but she checked herself, 
and altered it to " handle to his name." " That 
is what I think of, not of any other advantage 
Robert might gain ; for I believe bishops, and 
indeed, all men in power, do less for their own 
relations than for any one else ; and with Buck- 
lesbury he is really well provided for. But it 
will give him an] immense lift in the world, this 
splendid position of his uncle. I do indeed 
rejoice; I quite long to see dear Robert, that I 
may congratulate him. Did you say he was 
coming to luncheon, darling ? " 

** I think not, mamma," replied Dora ; " he 
was to be very busy all the early part of the 
day, but you will see him at dinner." 

And Dora could not conceal her amusement 
at the sudden empressement her mother evinced 
to behold her future son-in-law. 

" Not till then ? '' exclaimed Mrs. Freeling^ 
in a tone of disappointment, "that is a long 
time to wait. But let us go upstairs ; I must 
tell the good news to my sister Banbury at 
once. How delightful it is to be able to sit 
down and write a really pleasant letter ! '' 
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And all the morning the good lady was quite 
in a charming state of spirits. It had been 
one of the most painful and repugnant tasks 
of her whole life, to break to Lady Banbury 
the fact that Dora was actually engaged to 
Robert Arnott, and that she had no power to 
prevent the objectionable marriage, since her 
husband most cruelly sided against her : most 
happy was she therefore now to be able to 
announce the, at least, palliative circumstances 
of the case. 

And not only to Ashlands ; many another 
'envelope was directed, and destined to wing its 
flight in various directions, to carry the tidings 
of the reflected honour about to shine on the 
young clergyman ; and when, quite tired out 
with her epistolary exertions, Mrs. Freeling 
sought her comfortable chair, she fell into what 
must have been a very enjoyable meditation ; 
for several times she murmured, unconscious 
that she could be heard by Dora, who was at 
at some distance from her, "All the difierence 
— a/l the difference in the world ! " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A CHANGE INDEED. 



I THINK It was Bacon who said, " It cannot be 
denied that favour, opportunity, many outward, 
accidents, conduce much to fortune." Certainly, 
Robert Arnott might have been of this opinion, 
and also have had an excellent foundation for 

• 

a sermon on the mutability of human life 
afforded him by the circumstances of that 
Monday evening. 

Before he had left Twickenham, his uncle 
had confided to him the fact of the offer of 
the high preferment which had been made 
to him; but which he was not at liberty to 
divulge until the announcement came from the 
proper authorities. And Robert had sincerely 
rejoiced in the appointment, both on public 
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and private grounds ; but his mind had been 
so fully occupied since he came back to Lon- 
don, that he had had but little time to think 
of aught but his own affairs. He was also 
feeling much depressed on the subject nearest 
and dearest to his heart. 

Kind as was Mr. Freeling, unchanged as 
Dora continued towards him, — in spite of the 
contending influence to which she was sub- 
jected, — Mrs. Freeling's chilling manner *had 
hitherto destroyed all the peace and satisfaction 
of his visits in Chesham Place. He longed 
ardently for the time when he could claim Dora 
for his own, and take her to his home, away from 
.such an ungenial atmosphere ; until then, he 
felt that there could be no happiness or comfort 
for either of them — their meetings only a painful 
constraint on both. He had, therefore, been 
hastening on his arrangements ; and had now 
brought them to such a point as would em- 
power him to beg Mr. Freeling to fix some 
definite time for the marriage. He expected 
fresh opposition from Mrs. Freeling, or at least 
an increase — if that could possibly be — of ad- 
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verseness on her part ; and though he deter- 
mined to stand his ground with the resolution 
it behoved him to use, it was with a dejected 
spirit on this day, that he bent his steps towards 
the abode of his lady love. 

He gave a somewhat low, dispirited knock 
at the door of the grand Belgravian mansion, 
slowly ascended the staircase, and entered the 
drawing-room, looking hard-worked and weary. 
He was not revived by seeing that Mrs. Free- 
ling was there alone, and was preparing to 
receive her usual stiff, distant greeting — ^the 
few words she felt obliged to utter to him, and 
a feeble pretence of shaking hands — when, to 
his utter astonishment, he saw her rise, advance 
towards him, and the next moment he felt 
himself imprisoned within her capacious arms, 
whilst a fervent kiss was imprinted on his cheek, 
and he heard the words most energetically 
breathed in his ear ; " My dear Robert," — he 
had heretofore been invariably " Mr. Arnott " 
to her — " I do indeed congratulate you." 

He was so amazed, so confounded, that he 
could give no answer — only looked his astonish- 
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ment ; and she was obliged to explain herself* 
" This Bishopric — it is quite delightful." 

Even then he could not quite comprehend 
her exuberance; and, for an instant, almost 
feared she might, somehow or other, have made 
the extraordinary mistake of imagining that on 
him had fallen the honour which had been 
accorded to his uncle. It was therefore a relief 
when she added — 

" Your uncle. Dr. Stone, you know — is it not 
charming to think he is to be Bishop of 
B- ?" 

" Oh yes," returned Robert, smiling and much 
relieved ; " all his family and friends are much 
gratified — my uncle is truly deserving." 

" I dare say," answered Mrs. Freeling, in an 
unconcerned tone — rather as if she considered 
that point of little consequence ; then she added 
with renewed fervour, "and it is so nice for 
you — makes such a difference." 

He was saved the difficulty of a reply to this 
sentiment by Dora's entrance. She, too, was 
looking brilliant and happy, as he had seen her 
look on the evening at Bushbank, when she 
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had listened to his vows in the shrubbery walk. 
Yes, certainly, Mrs. Freeling was right — it did 
make all the difference to him, this appointment 
of his uncle's. 

He felt it more and more as the evening 
wore on, and he found himself treated by his 
hostess quite as an enfant de famille \ she, 
entering with keen interest into plans and pro- 
jects relating to Bucklesbury, whilst he and 
Dora were able to talk without the constrict- 
ing influence of an antagonistic eye fixed on 
them. He was surprised, before he left the 
house, to find himself even consulting his future 
mother-in-law on several knotty points regard- 
ing the furnishing of his rectory; and her 
advice could not fail to be valuable, for he was 
entirely without experience in the matter, and 
Dora just as ignorant, and quite unable then to 
bring down her thoughts to the level of chairs 
and tables. Nevertheless, it was highly im- 
portant, prosaic as it might be, that the matter 
should be attended to without delay, since, 
during their after-dinner tite-a-tHe, Mr. Free- 
ling — empowered by his wife — had consented 

VOL. II. N 
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to the wedding-day being definitely fixed, and, 
before ]the evening was over, Robert Amott 
had gratefully accepted Mrs. Freeling's offer to 
meet him at a certain hour on the morrow, at 
the shop at which he intended to make his 
principal purchases, in order that she might 
assist him in his choice. 

It might have amused those to whom she 
had been lately pouring forth her tale of woe, 
to see the alacrity and zest with which she 
entered into this arrangement, and how, the 
following day, punctually to the appointed 
moment, she descended from the barouche, 
with a carefully-made-out list in her hand of 
all the foremost requirements. And, for the 
next two hours, she was quite in her element ; 
for, notwithstanding her exalted views of posi- 
tion, etc., it is an indisputable fact that this 
good lady would have shone more brightly 
as the wife of a poor man, and in a sphere 
where her talents for housewifery might have 
had greater scope, than in the luxurious home 
of a rich husband. Robert Arnott was amazed 
at the method and perspicuity she displayed 
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in her proceedings, and was too glad to resign 
himself entirely to her will and guidance — 
indeed, before the transaction was completed, he 
had begun to consider her a prodigy of clever- 
ness and understanding ; for, it seemed to him 
a more perplexing business — that which she 
was so cheerfully and vigorously undertaking 
for him — than the hardest mental study in 
which he had ever engaged in his vocation. 

He had destined a certain sum, by no means 
large, which he had been able to lay by, for the 
purchase of his furniture, and it had cost him 
some pain to think what a little way the amount 
would go towards rendering his abode worthy 
of the precious bride he was about to bring to it. 
But under the wise management of the ex- 
perienced, clear-sighted lady, at all events he 
had the satisfaction of feeling that the best was 
being done — the uttermost made of his money, 
and that she was sparing no pains to achieve 
the desired end. Bale after bale of carpeting 
was unrolled and spread before his dazzled 
sight — Mrs. Freeling seated beside them viewing 
them with the eye of a connoisseur, and he. 
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standing beside her, afraid to give his opinion 
or to hazard a question, lest he should expose 
his Ignorance, or show forth bad taste on the 
weighty subject; in short, feeling not only a 
cipher, but utterly abased before her superior 
wisdom. Then, after the carpets had been satis- 
factorily selected, they mounted into spacious 
galleries filled with tables, couches, chairs, and 
ironmongery, all most bewildering to his un- 
initiated senses, and amongst which he knew 
he should have been still more puzzled and 
perplexed than in the regions below. Even 
Mrs. F reeling could not accomplish as much 
there as she would have desired, as some very 
necessary measurements of recesses and spaces 
in the rectory apartments had been entirely 
overlooked by the young man, or rather had 
never been thought of at all, so that many im- 
portant selections had to be deferred till a 
future day ; but altogether it proved a most 
satisfactory morning s work, and both left the 
shop well pleased, and drove happily together 
back to Chesham Place, to tell Dora what had 
been done. 
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And after luncheon, whilst the lovers were 
conversing together in the back drawing-room, 
seated at the entrance of the conservatory 
opening therefrom, Mrs. Freeling reclining 
comfortably in her chair in the adjoining apart- 
ment, was conning the pages of Bradshaw, 
and the fruits of her study transpired thus : 

" I have been finding out the trains to 
Bucklesbury," she said, when Robert ap- 
proached her to take his leave till dinner 
time ; " for I do not believe you will be able to 
explain properly about the dimensions we want 
taken for the sideboard and the chiffonier, and 
you do not seem at all sure whether it is the 
library or dining-room that has a bay window ; 
in fact, you appear to me to have brought away 
a very imperfect idea of the house, so I have 
made up my mind to go down with you on 
Wednesday, and see about everything myself. 
I am sure it will be the only effectual plan." 

Robert could not but express his gratitude. 

" It is really nothing of a distance," continued 
Mrs. Freeling. '*By starting at 10.2 we shall 
be back soon enough for our half-past seven 
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o'clock dinner, after having had plenty of time 
at Bucklesbury. Dora, of course, will not go — 
it would not be etiquette — not comme il faut. 
She must make her first appearance in your 
home as your bride." 

The lovers looked a little crestfallen. Dora 
was longing to behold her future home — Robert 
most impatient to show it to her ; but neither 
could urge a point which was considered con- 
trary to the rules of decorum. 

"We shall only be away a few hours, my 
dear Dora,'* she continued ; " and it is quite for 
your interest we are going. The sooner the 
furniture is settled on and sent off now the 
better. You can amuse yourself in some way 
whilst we are gone. Let me see ! Lisette 
Audrey is not in town, or she could have spent 
the day with you. But there's Mrs. Townshend, 
who, I dare say, would like to come up for a 
little shopping, or something ; it would be such 
a good opportunity for asking her here. She 
is an excellent woman — very popular, I know ; 
and no doubt clever, highly intellectual, and 
all that kind of thing ; but she does not suit me 
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quite. I think it is that she talks too much. I 
never can get in a word when she is present ; 
but you dote on her, I know. Dora, do write 
and invite her up on Wednesday." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AN ORATION AND ITS SEQUEL. 

To do her justice, I must explain that Mrs. 
Freeling was actuated by kindness and 
generosity, as well as curiosity, in desiring to 

take this expedition into X shire. In the 

first rebound of her feelings on hearing of the 
Bishopric, she had suggested to her husband 
that he should furnish the rectory for the 
young couple. Doras legacy from her god- 
father had, in a measure, rendered her in- 
dependent, and though she would naturally 
inherit all her father possessed, it was quite 
optional with him what provision he made 
for her during his life-time. 

Considering Mr. Arnotfs undoubtedly 
slender means, separate from his professional 
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emolument, Mrs, Freeling imagined it would 
have embarrassed him to fit up a house of 
such dimensions as the rectory at Bucklesbury, 
hitherto always inhabited by some member of 
the Stanmer family, who had held the living ; 
and that it might be a judicious way of 
appropriating a part of their daughter's destined 
allowance, to furnish her residence for her. 
But Mr. Freeling had not agreed to this 
proposition. 

Having delicately elicited from Mr. Amott 
the amount of the ready money he possessed, 
and satisfied himself that it would suffice for 
the intended purpose, he would not allow 
Robert to be interfered with in this matter. 

" Let him feel that his house, and all per- 
taining to it, are really his own, my dear," 
he had said to Mrs. Freeling. '' No man can 
be perfectly at ease and happy who owes 
everything to his wife. When the money is 
laid out in essentials, you can see what can 
be added to complete and embellish — only 
whatever we give must belong to Robert, as 
part and parcel with the rest : Dora is sure 
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to be taken care of, and to be well enough 
off." 

Acting, therefore, in accordance with her 
husband's expressed wishes, she had restricted 
Mr. Arnott's purchases to the useful and im- 
portant, reserving to herself the pleasure of 
providing the ornamental and luxurious; and 
it was to ascertain the capabilities of the house, 
and what description of furniture would best 
suit its apartments — the drawing-room in 
particular — as much as to help on her future 
son-in-law's own preparations, that she had 

proposed bearing him company into X 

shire. 

And before she started on this expedition^ 
a further impetus was given to her zeal by a 
visit from the bishop elect. 

Learning from Robert that Dr. Stone was 
coming up to London for a few hours, she 
begged that he might be brought to be intro- 
duced to her, and, though pressed for time, the 
good man would not disappoint his nephew by 
a refusal. No one could fail to be struck with 
admiration at the fine portly figure and mag- 
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nificent head of this distinguished divine, and 
Mrs. Freeling was quite captivated by his 
pleasant manner. His voice was sweet and 
full like Robert Amott's; indeed, a great 
likeness was to be traced between those two, 
both in appearance and address ; and the 
thought arose in the lady's mind : " Might not 
her son-in-law one day rise to the same 
eminence as his relative, be adorned with a 
mitre, and Dora acquire the dignity of a Mrs. 
Proudie f * Her heart bounded at an idea by 
no means impossible of realization. He had 
already been advanced to an important position, 
that of Rector of Bucklesbury, at an earlier 
stage of professional life than often fell to the 
lot of young men ; what further honours might 
he not have attained ere he reached the age of 
fifty-five ! 

She chatted cordially with the doctor, and 
astonished him by an amount of suavity he had 
not expected in one whom he had been picturing 
to himself as a very formidable character, and 
a marplot to his nephew's prosperity, whilst 
she was thinking how imposing he would look 
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standing within the altar rails of St. Peter's, 
in his lawn sleeves, bestowing his benediction 
on the bridal pair. 

Dora gladly accepted her mother's proposal 
to ask Mrs. Townshend to spend Wednesday 
with her. She had much to tell and talk 
over with her ; so many subjects on which to 
consult her; she wished also to hear more 
particulars of what had been going on at The 
Firs, than could be gained through letters. 
She had received accounts of Miss Lomax, 
from Mrs. Townshend and also Ben well, who 
represented the old lady, though extremely 
weak, to have regained consciousness as to 
what was passing immediately before her, but 
to have lost her memory as to past circum- 
stances. Mr. Smith, however, still held out 
expectations that, with some return of bodily 
strength, the mental powers might be partially 
restored. Godfrey Rivers was a great deal with 
his^ aunt, and his presence seemed ever to 
rouse and please her. He was looking very 
thin and ill, Mrs. Townshend said, and kept 
going backwards and forwards to London and 
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The Firs like a restless spirit. She really was 
becoming uneasy about him. What prank 
could that little sprite of his be playing him 
now ? She had not been able to get in a word 
of private conversation with him the afternoon 
she had seen him, but she was going there 
again the next day, and was determined to 
make him confide all his troubles to her: for 
her part she thought he had had rather a hard 
time of it. 

Thus had Mrs. Townshend written on Mon- 
day, and on that same day, just when Mrs. 
Freeling was turning to the page containing 
the entrancing intelligence of Dr. Stone's ap- 
pointment, Dora was reading a letter from 
Lisette, which plainly divulged that her little 
friend was not in her happiest mood. She 
wrote wearily, discontentedly, almost pettishly, 
about her present life — in fact it was quite a 
cross little note; there was no mention what- 
ever of Godfrey Rivers or of The Firs, and only 
this very slight, rather discouraging, allusion to 
Dora's own troubles, in which the latter had 
expected so much sympathy : — 
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" I am sorry Mrs. Freeling continues to throw 
cold water on your engagement ; perhaps, after 
all, she will have her wish, and you will marry 
some one else. Is it really quite a settled thing 
that you are to be Mrs. Robert Arnott ? " 

Altogether Dora might have been hurt and 
vexed by the little testy effusion, had not her 
prospects just then taken such a sudden charm- 
ing turn ; still in the midst of her rejoicing for 
herself, during that day and the next, her 
thoughts had often flown to Lisette, and she 
felt that to make her felicity complete, it needed 
that she should see the "little darling" as 
happy as herself. 

With Godfrey Rivers she was as much dis- 
pleased as her meek nature would allow her to 
be ; not only because it seemed to her that he 
was punishing Lisette more than her venture 
called for, or never really cared for her as much 
as he had pretended to do, but because some 
personal resentment mingled with her feelings, 
for his having evidently made her a tool for 
wounding Lisette, and thereby ridiculous to Mrs. 
Townshend and herself ; for when, with a grave, 
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blushing face, and in an indignant tone, Dora had 
confided to her mother-confessor all Godfrey's 
-compliments aad marked attentions, on the day 
he had come to The Firs, and told of the show 
of affection, if not admiration, he had made 
towards her, the smile which Mrs. Townshend 
was not able to resist, at the matter-of-fact view 
Dora took of everything, made that young lady 
feel quite silly and ashamed of what she then 
called her absurd vanity and folly. She was 
now, however, anticipating a long talk with her 
friend, with the utmost eagerness, and this idea 
reconciled her, more than any other circumstance 
could have done, to the loss of Robert s society 
for the whole day. 

Having seen her mother depart after an 
earlier breakfast than usual, with her clasped 
bag filled with papers, parcels, india-rubber, and 
a brand new measure bought for the occasion, 
to call for Robert at his lodging, and take 
him to the station, Dora began to expect her 
visitor ; and when twelve o*clock struck without 
her having arrived, she was afraid there might 
have been some mistake about the day, and was 
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hunting amongst her letters for Mrs. Towns- 
hend's note when James entered. 

" A telegrum, ma'am ! " he said, tendering it 
to Miss Freeling, with that show of excitement 
always called forth in servants by the appear- 
ance of these little despatches. She took it and 
read these few unsatisfying lines : " Very sorry 
to be prevented going to you — ^you will hear 
why by post." 

Greatly disappointed, somewhat uneasy, and 
longing for the letter which she could not 
receive till the next morning, the afternoon 
passed so tediously as to make the reaction 
the greater, when at half-past six the travellers 
returned : Mrs. Freeling in excellent spirits, 
fully satisfied with her voyage of inspection, 
and bringing back plans and dimensions in- 
numerable ; whilst Robert, charmed and thank- 
ful that the day had passed off so prosperously^ 
was radiant with animation and happiness for 
the rest of the evening. 

Rather nervously the following morning, 
Dora listened for the postman's rap. There 
was nothing in the telegram calculated to 
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create alarm, though she knew how careful 
her kind friend would be to word her sentence 
so as to save her unnecessary pain and sus- 
pense, until she could give fuller particulars ; 
but had any ill^ befallen herself or Camilla, she 
would scarcely have dictated the message 
herself — so her feelings were perhaps as much 
those of curiosity as of anxiety. 

Lizzie Gale brought up the letters, very 
promptly, inquisitive herself, no doubt, on the 
subject of their contents ; but when Dora opened 
the expected one, though relieved to find all 
was right at Bushbank, she was much grieved 
to hear of the melancholy circumstance which 
had prevented Mrs. Townshend coming to 
London. We will give a more detailed 
account of what had happened than the letter 
contained. 

The large room of the Town Hall at 
Brighton was crowded, to hear Mrs. Joanna 
Hacker deliver her address on the Rights of 
Women, though from the various observations 
of the assembled audience, it might have 
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seemed that curiosity, amusement, and the want 
of something better to do, had drawn thither 
the majority of the attendants, rather than an 
expectation or desire of deriving any improve- 
ment or information from what they were about 
to listen to. 

There was a buzz of voices, and a stir of 
sensation, when, punctually at the appointed 
hour, the fair, orator entered, in company with 
her adherents, and with them ascended the 
platform. Mrs. Pounder was in the chair, and 
opened the meeting with a brief, introductory 
speech — then the exciting moment came, and 
the lady rose and stood before the crowd of 
spectators. 

She was not at all like what many had ex- 
pected. Those who had never seen Mrs. Hacker 
before, and had only heard of, or read the 
opinions she was going to advocate, had pictured 
her on a large majestic scale — a fine, tall, rather 
masculine-looking woman — something of the 
Mrs. Siddon's type, toned down with a touch of 
Bloomerism. They were surprised and half 
disappointed, to behold a little, slim, short 
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woman, with small delicate features, and, ex- 
cepting a striking deficiency of crinoline, with 
nothing particular to remark in her attire. Her 
light hair was turned back from her face, and 
gathered into a simple twist behind, and she 
wore a grey gown, with plain linen collar and 
cuffs, and a narrow ribbon cravat. 

The very simplicity of her dress, rather 
defeated her object ; for, instead of conveying 
the idea of a strong-minded reformer, she 
looked like a girl of fifteen — just in fact what 
her child Lily might be when arrived at that 
age. 

A slight flush came over her face, when she 
first began to speak, and her voice trembled a 
little, but she soon rallied, gathered up all her 
forces, and, regardless of the hundreds of eyes 
riveted upon her, poured forth a fluent harangue, 
with a strength of voice and power of rhetoric, 
not to have been expected in so incapable 
looking a speaker. She certainly promulgated 
some startling doctrines, pronounced in the 
most decided manner, opinions which for 
their novelty and peculiarity, repaid those of 
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her listeners who had come solely in the hope 
of hearing something uncommon and funny. 
The gentlemen present were too gallant, and 
also too grateful to her, for beguiling for them an 
idle hour, by making herself so very amusing,, 
to be offended by the sentiments which she 
expressed concerning them ; even though, in 
order to exalt her own sex to the highest 
pinnacle, it appeared her aim to debase theirs 
to the lowest ebb. 

As for women aspiring to be on an equality 
with men, it seemed far from her intention to 
limit their ambition to that point. To be the 
head, the leader, the directing influence in the 
world, instead of secondary, subordinate — ^this 
was what she was impressing on her own sex 
was their rightful position ; and for which their 
superiority of mental endowments had been 
given them by Providence. She laid before her 
leister hearers an outline of what their lives 
should be ; exhorting them, for their own sakes, 
and that of their fellow-creatures and the rising 
generation, to band together, to trample upon 
all prejudices and conventionalities, and to do 
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lionour to their intellectuality and abundant 
capacity of soul and brain, by reforming the 
abuses of society, which their state of sub- 
jection, hitherto, had solely engendered. She 
left nothing whatever for men to do, that 
could possibly be achieved by women, and so 
entirely deprecated their capabilities for any 
undertaking requiring either intelligence or 
energy, that some of her audience might 
almost have been inclined to wonder, if it were' 
a mistake to suppose they had ever been called 
" lords of the creation," and determined when 
they got home, to look into one of the early 
chapters of the Bible, for the verse about the 
husband ruling over the wife, and for other 
passages in the Testament — such, for instance, 
as I Tim. ii. 1 2 ; for certainly, in the 
light in which Mrs. Joanna placed them, they 
were mere, ciphers, not at all worthy of being 
looked up to or obeyed, or fit for more than 
just those mechanical feats to be brought into 
play in the time of war ; unless, perhaps, she 
meant them to make themselves of use in 
those domestic duties and occupations for which 
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women would no longer have time to spare* 
(even if they would stoop to perform them)- 
in the midst of all the important avocations, 
in which they would be henceforth involved. 

This is what some were thinking; but there 
were others in the room who looked with feel- 
ings of absolute pain on the woman standing 
up so conspicuously to make herself a sport — 
a laughing-stock, for the idle multitude ; for 
they had known her before she was bitten by 
this mania, and had then rather liked the 
simple, unaffected little wife and mother, and 
who also were friends of her husband — an 
amiable, easy-going, indolent man, not possessed 
of sufficient strength of mind and will to check 
her rising follies in the bud. And even to her- 
own party on the platform, some of her expres- 
sions, as she proceeded, did not appear to give 
entire satisfaction : they considered them ex- 
aggerated and likely to cast ridicule on their 
cause ; whilst many feared she was getting into 
arguments beyond her depth and would break 
down and be brought to §hame and confusion. 
They did not know what care had been> 
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bestowed on the preparation of hel- maiden 
speech — how diligently she had learnt it by 
heart-^— how her whole mind had been given to 
it — that all the best turned phrases were those 
that had been improved upon by Camilla 
Townshend, and, that she had another end in 
view to support her, besides that of proving 
an emancipatrix and benefactress to her sex — 
that thqre had sprung up a kind of jealousy 
and ill-feeling of late between her and Mrs. 
Pounder ; because since her intimacy with 
Camilla, she had rather thrown off the yoke 
of that lady, and asserted her opinions in an 
independent manner, which had been deemed 
presumptuous, in a comparatively young con- 
vert to the views in which Mrs. Pounder was 
esteemed the veteran. 

Had Mrs. Hacker's courage been inclined to 
flag, her memory to falter, it W3,s enough for her 
to catch a glimpse of the sarcastic smile, the 
keen eyes fixed intently on her, to reanimate 
her — to rekindle her zeal afresh. Determined to 
eclipse her rival, both in eloquence and matter, 
she went on and on, with marvellous spirit, 
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never stumbling nor hesitating — her cheeks 
glowing with excitement — the spectators at 
times rather too noisily applauding the fluency 
of her delivery and the rapid flow of her 
words, till, at last — there came a change. 

All at once the colour vanished from her 
face, as her eyes seemed to glance on some 
distant object in the room ; for the first time 
she paused — ^almost broke down in a sentence 
— ^then a shiver seemed to run through her 
frame, and she put her hand up to her side 
— ^but, as if remembering what was still to 
be done, with an almost desperate effort, she 
held herself erect, hurried on, gasping out her 
words even more volubly than before, till in a 
few moments she abruptly ended, and as she 
staggered backward, Mrs. Pounder rose and 
supported her to a chair on the platform. 

The audience thought she was suffering from 
over excitement and fatigue, and the generality 
of the spectators were not astonished ; only 
wondered she could have stood it out so 
long ; others, principally the minority of ladies 
present, were interested and sorry ; but the 
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meeting having come to an end, after a few 
concluding words hastily spoken by Mrs. 
Poiyider, the room quickly emptied of the 
throng, though not before Mrs. Hacker had 
been led off the platform, looking more pale 
and agitated than ever, and had disappeared. 

And what was the actual cause of her sudden 
agitation ? 

Just when she was in the middle of one of 
her most high-flown passages — one, especially 
tending to lower* the ordinary routine of 
woman's domestic life to a kind of drudgery 
and slavery, hitherto offensively imposed upon 
them by men — just when, with a certain show 
of ingenuity, she was almost deriding those 
sweet "household charities," of which, in the 
immortal poem, our mother Eve is made to 
set a first example to all her sex, for ages to 
come, and on whose right fulfilment has de- 
pended, not only woman's own happiness and 
comfort, but the well-doing — aye ! salvation — of 
thousands of men, she had looked round upon 
her hearers with exultation, at the idea of the 
sensation she was producing, and beheld, 
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Standing by a side door, at some distance, one 
of the last persons she should have expected 
to see in such a scene as that. 

It was her husband, and he was regarding 
her, not with looks of anger, shame, or reproach, 
but with an expression of pity, pain, and 
entreaty, which had given her the shock we 
have described, and seemed, for an instant,, 
likely to have prevented her finishing her 
harangue. But she had brazened it out as we 
have seen, even with such a spectacle before 
her as the haggard face, the bloodshot, im- 
ploring eyes, which at once told her heart 
there was something wrong "at home" — at 
that home of which she had of late taken 
so little thought or care — had, as it were, 
scorned and disliked — on whose duties and 
influences she had been publicly casting con- 
tumely and ridicule — but the spot, nevertheless, 
which — oh, strange perversity of poor, weak^ 
human nature ! — whilst such directly contrary 
words were being pronounced by her lips, she 
felt in her innermost soul to be the centre-point 
of all her interests and affections. 
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Half fainting, she was helped down the steps 
of the platform, and consigned to the charge of 
Mr. Hacker, who, as the crowd dispersed, had 
pressed forward to meet her. 

Neither husband nor wife spoke till they got 
out into the open air, and then it was to one 
of the gentlemen who had been tendering them 
assistance by calling up the fly that was waiting 
for them, that the information was given which 
Mrs. Hacker was afraid to ask for. 

"Yes," Mr. Hacker said; "an accident — one 
of our children ! " and he shook his head de- 
spairingly ; then he stepped into the fly after 
his wife, and they drove off to the station. 

Most of that journey back to Moulsey, was 
more like a horrid dream than a dreadful reality 
to Mrs. Hacker. She was scarcely conscious 
of what she was doing — what was happening, 
whilst they sped on in the express ; she only 
spoke a few necessary, commonplace words 
at times, and asked no questions ; only often 
gazed with a kind of searching eagerness into 
her husband's face, where she ever found the 
same expression of deep, hopeless sorrow 
mingled with forgiving pity. 
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It was not till they had passed through 
London, and were. on the loop line, nearing 
Moulsey, that her torturing suspense and pent- 
up agony burst forth. 

"Tell me," she cried, "for I must know it 
soon now ; let me hear it before I get quite 
there. I would rather know the worst ; which 
of them is it ? " 

But before the answer came, she had put her 
fingers to her ears to shut out the awful sound. 

Presently she began again. " Oh, is it Joey 
or is it Fred ? Have they been fighting at school 
and got really very much hurt ? No ! — oh, 
then, has Hector been swinging on the banisters 
again, and fallen over ; or was it that horrid well 
in the stable yard ? For God's sake tell me ; 
don't be so cruel ; you will kill me — why don't 
you tell me ? " and she clutched hold of her 
husband's sleeve. 

He removed her hand, put his arm gently, 
kindly round her, but told her far too abruptly 
then—" Lily ! '' 

There was no one in the carriage but them- 
selves, nor likely to be, before they reached 
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Moulsey, so Mr. Hacker was able to place her 
on one of the low seats of the saloon, where 
she lay in a kind of faint, till she was half led, 
half carried to their pony-chaise, and was a 
little recovered by the soft air blowing on her 
face as she was driven up to the house, from 
which, in the morning, she had gladly hurried to 
follow her own wishes and pleasure. 

She heard her husband make an inquiry of 
the servant at the door, but not the reply given 
to him. Then she staggered up the stairs, and 
got into the day nursery before he could detain 
her. 

It was empty, and presented a different 
aspect to its ordinary one. Usually it was the 
scene of riot and disorder — now it was still and 
tidy — everything in its proper place, excepting 
the children themselves. She went across the 
room, and had her hand on the door of the 
sleeping apartment, when she felt her dress 
pulled, and, turning, beheld Hector. 

" You're not to go in there, mamma," he said 
resolutely ; " no,, you really musn*t." And he 
tried to drag her back as she still persisted. 
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*' They said you wem't to, and — it's no use^ 
for she's quite dead now." 

There was a chair close by, beside an open 
window ; she got to it, sat down, and was quke 
quiet — apparently quite composed; so Hector 
thought she was taking his news very easily — 
bearing it almost too well. He had been so 
terribly frightened and miserable — poor little 
fellow ! — in the morning, that he had been diffi- 
cult to calm, and had added considerably to 
the trouble of his distracted father ; but he had 
now recovered the shock. It seemed an age 
since the catastrophe had happened, for the 
hours had been long and dreary to him ; he 
was quite glad to have some one to whom he 
might give all the dreadful particulars, and 
also was anxious to exonerate himself from any 
blame ; so he related his story with horribly 
graphic minuteness, not sparing either the 
living or the dead. 

"It was her own fault, mamma. She would 
do it. She declared you said she might. I 
told her I did not believe it ; but, I give you my 
word, we were not quarrelling. We had been 
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-capital friends all the morning — quite jolly — 
4:ill we went through the stable yard, and she 
saw the new pony William had left standing 
tliere, saddled and bridled ready for Joe ; then 
she said she would get on to it I begged 
her not. I quite coaxed her to come away, but 
she wouldn't, and as usual got cross and began 
to cry. I knew she oughtn't, so I ran to tell 
Jane, who had gone in to get us some bread and 
jam to eat in the arbour. Jane was not in the 
kitchen, so I had to go up to the nursery, but 
she came as quick as she could run ; and oh, 
mamma, when we got back, there was the pony 
untied, walking quietly about, and Lily was 
lying quite still on the stones. Oh ! wasn't I 
frightened ? and Jane screamed out, ' O God, 
the child is killed ! ' I really expected to find 
her covered with blood — quite streaming ; but 
there was not a drop to be seen ; so I thought 
at first it was all right, and she was shamming ; 
but she didn't speak when Jane took her up. 
She wasn't dead though then : one of her arms 
was twitching, and her eyes were open, and so 
staring, I was more frightened still, and tried to 
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make her say just something to me, but she 
never did again, and then she was carried up 
and papa came, and Dr. Lane was sent for, 
who said there was no hope — she must die — 

her skull was quite, quite " 

He was interrupted. The door between the 
two nurseries opened, and the hapless Jane 
appeared ; she had heard Hector's voice, and 
come to see after him. Mrs. Hacker uncovered 
her face, which had been buried in her hands. 
She had, up to this moment, had a kind of 
confused idea of Jane being to blame past for- 
giveness; but when, in the gray twilight, she 
glanced up at the rueful countenance — beheld 
the sinking frame of the hard-worked, long- 
enduring young nurse, the much-tried, but 
faithful attendant of the poor, broken Lily, she 
felt that she ought rather to ask pardon of her,, 
for all the torture she had brought upon her. 
She motioned her towards her — ^tried to speak — 
but her words choked in her throat, and she 
only laid her head on Jane's shoulder, and wept 
convulsively, till at last she was persuaded to 
go to her own room and to bed. 
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What a night she spent ! She was utterly- 
tired out ; exhausted in body, yet too wretched, 
too distracted in mind to get any rest If she 
were quiet and dozed for a moment, it was only 
to wake up again with renewed agony, and to 
go over and over again the events of the past 
day — especially her departure from home in the 
morning, when her little girl was alive and well. 
She remembered — with a pang of remorse, 
which she felt must cling to her for ever — that 
Lily had run out of the house after her, to ask if 
she might not have a ride on Joey's new pony ; 
and that, partly to get rid of her, and partly 
because she scarcely knew what she was saying 
— her mind was so full of her speech — she had 
answered " Yes," and thereby made herself the 
destroyer of her favourite child. 

She had been a kind, attentive mother to all 
her children, till Mrs. Pounder instilled into 
her not very strong mind, her high-flown views, 
and cast derision on her domestic avocations ; 
but this little one — the first and only girl, 
and the youngest child — was her chief pet. 
She had been so pleased, after three .great 
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strong boys in succession, to have a daughter, 
to dress in a different manner — a tenderer flower 
than the rest to cosset and love. And Lily had 
been an engaging, good little creature, till she 
had set her up to compete with her brothers ; 
and, both by precept and example, begun, in 
her tenderest years, to train her to be that 
anomaly — ^an independent woman. 

Oh ! she groaned in her spirit when she 
thought of it all, and she had no one to com- 
fort her ; the relationship of husband and wife 
had become so changed — the opinions of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hacker so adverse — that they were 
no consolation to one another; — severed in 
their every-day life and occupations, they could 
not come together, at once again, in this hour 
of need. But though he felt they were power- 
less to soothe and sympathise with each other 
in this mutual sorrow, Mr. Hacker was much 
concerned for the bereaved mother, — ready to 
do anything she might wish ; and in the morning 
he offered to send for any friend she would like 
best to have with her. 

He did not propose Mrs. Pounder, but 
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mentioned Miss Townshend. She only shook 
her head and wept afresh. Presently, however, 
she said — " But Mrs. Townshend — do you think 
she would come ? " and it was a telegram from 
Mr. Hacker that had prevented Mrs. Towns- 
hend from spending the morning with Dora 
in London, for immediately on receiving it — 
accompanied by Camilla — she started for 
Moulsey. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



BY THE SEA. 



Worthing may possess many advantages, both 
as a residence and temporary resort, and is a 
favourite spot with many ; but, compared with 
other sea places — especially with its bustling, 
garish neighbour, Brighton — it appears very 
quiet, very dull and uninteresting to some 
people. 

Lisette Audrey was certainly amongst this 
number, as she sat one morning on a bench on 
the Esplanade — at that time of day very thinly 
speckled with people — and looked down on to 
the shingly beach below, and at the wide sea 
beyond — the monotony of whose glassy surface 
was scarcely broken, so few were the vessels of 
any kind to be seen upon it. She was spending; 
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a very irksome time. Mr. and Mrs. Crony n 
were kind and attentive to their young guest — 
most anxious she should be happy and comfort- 
able with them, but they were quite elderly 
persons, old-fashioned in their ideas and habits, 
and the uniformity of their daily proceedings, 
was particularly wearisome to an active-bodied, 
energetic-minded girl like Lisette. When she 
got up in the morning she could tell everything 
that would happen before she went to bed 
again — ^knew that each day would be exactly as 
the last, with no pleasant little excitement or 
adventure, as a diversification of the ordinary 
routine. 

There was the breakfast with the bronze 
urn, the covered plate of buttered cakes, and 
the shrimps, which Mr. Cronyn was so slow 
in eating ; and when the repast was over, 
utterly aimless hours to be spent till luncheon 
time ; then came the drive in the antiquated 
phaeton, in which she sat bolt upright opposite 
the old couple, for the seat was too narrow to 
admit of any liberties in the way of lounging 
attitudes or graceful repose. In fact her posi- 
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tion then, was one of too great discomfort, ta 
allow her to appreciate the really pretty environs 
they visited. — Sompting with its little, ancient, 
picturesquely situated church ; Tarring and its 
luxuriant fig gardens, and the " Miller's tomb," 
to reach which more distant point of attraction, 
they mounted to the breezy summit of Highdown 
Hill, one peculiarly fine, clear afternoon. Then 
there was the punctual six o'clock dinner, and 
worst of all the interminable evenings — the first 
hour or two of which were spent " between the 
lights," when it was too early for the lamp, but 
too dark to be able to do anything, but sit at 
the window and gaze out at the monotonous, 
briny waste. The only little break, the only 
bit of variety and dissipation, from seven till 
half-past ten, was the game of cribbage she 
played with her host, after the tea things were 
removed, into which she entered with such zest 
and animation that Mrs. Crony n — anxious to 
perform her duty to the utmost towards her 
visitor — almost feared that she might be doing 
wrong, and instilling into her mind a dangerous, 
taste for gambling. 
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Such was the manner of Lisette's life at 
Worthing — at least for the first few days ; then 
she could stand it no longer ; she broke bounds, 
and insisted on being allowed to go out every 
day by herself to take a walk. Mrs. Crony n 
had hesitated, then proposed her being accom- 
panied by her maid ; but finally a compromise 
was effected, Lisette promising only to go out 
early, and then to keep to the Esplanade, and 
in sight of the windows of Augusta Place ; so 
she passed most of her mornings sitting on a 
bench, sometimes with a book, sometimes 
watching the little children on the beach, and 
often going down the slope, to help in the 
erection of a sand castle or pebbly fortification. 

She had just ascended from one of these 
expeditions, on this particular morning of which 
we are speaking, and had seated herself in 
her accustomed place, to get cool before going 
in — for she thought Mrs. Crony n would be 
shocked to see how red she had made her face, 
in digging a mimic trench for some small 
knickerbockered boys, with whom she had 
contracted a warm friendship — ^when, looking 
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up the long, straight line of walk, she beheld a 
figure in the distance, which, on drawing nearer, 
with a start of surprise she recognized to be 
Captain Selby. 

He did not seem so astonished to see her as 
she was to meet him there — indeed, it almost 
appeared that he had come to seek her out — 
and, as they stood together beside the bench, 
from which she had risen to greet him, his 
words, after the first moment or two, assumed 
an earnest, marked tone which made her begin 
to grow uncomfortable and confused ; especially 
as she could every now and then see Mrs. 
Cronyn's head bobbing up and down between 
the curtains of the drawing-room window, and 
expected every moment she would tap on the 
panes. 

Presently the door of No. 5 opened, and 
she quite thought, and even hoped, she had been 
sent for, but it was only Mr. Cronyn, issuing 
forth on his usual morning expedition to the 
fishmongers. For thirty years he had scarcely 
ever missed performing this pilgrimage. It 
almost seemed that he considered it as a duty, 
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the non-fulfilment of which would render him 
a guilty being in the eyes of his fellow-creatures ; 
he was restless and full of care till it was time 
to depart on his errand, and set off, looking 
as if the prosperity of the world depended on 
whether he selected soles, whiting, or brill ; but, 
having done the deed, he would trot back, as 
pleased as possible, and, after acquainting his 
cook with the result of his negotiation, peace- 
fully resign himself, to alternate newspapers 
and naps, for the rest of the morning. 

Captain Selby, perceiving Lisette's embar- 
rassment, with gentlemanly tact proposed that 
he should do himself the honour of calling on 
her hostess, and accordingly she escorted hiin 
to the house. 

Mrs. Crony n was aware that her young 
visitor had had a love affair — indeed believed 
she was actually engaged to be married to 
some one — but knew none of the particulars. 
She, however, at once took it for granted 
that this was the happy man, and thought she 
could not do less than ask him to dinner. He 
looked in Lisette's eyes for his answer, but not 
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being able to find it there, accepted. He 
was going over to Brighton for a few hours, 
but would willingly return for so great a 
pleasure ; and that evening was decidedly 
the liveliest and pleasantest Lisette had yet 
spent in Augusta Place. The conversation 
being necessarily general, she grew quite at 
her ease. Captain Selby told them of his 
having heard Mrs. Hackers address a day or 
two before, spoke of the lamentable accident 
which had happened in that family, talked of 
Mrs. Townshend and Camilla, wondering that 
the latter had not come down to Brighton to 
hear her friend's harangue — was, in short, so 
repandu and sociably agreeable, that all went 
well, till at the last moment, when, taking leave 
of Lisette, he slipped a letter into her hand. 
She read it in her own room, with scorching 
cheeks, and eyes kindling with shame, indigna- 
tion, and astonishment ; for she then knew, that 
somehow or other. Captain Selby had conceived 
the extraordinary idea, that she and Godfrey were 
parted, that a coolness had arisen between them„ 
and that they had mutually agreed to be hence- 
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forth no more to one another than friends— ac- 
quaintances ! And he had founded this notion on 
several circumstances, all slight in themselves, 
and, it might be, quite inadequate to justify the 
step he had taken, still just affording a sufficient 
pretext for a lingering love to hang some shreds 
of hope upon : her agitated manner and altered 
looks when they accidentally met at East- 
erton church, her absence from Mrs. Towns- 
hend's croquet party, and Rivers's evident 
abstraction and low spirits when there, the 
fact of her being in the neighbourhood, and yet 
not (as he had been since led to imagine) at 
The Firs, etc., etc. 

"In short," cried Lisette, as she crunched the 
letter in her hand in desperation, " he has dared 
to think I could change towards Godfrey, and 
has proposed to me again." 

She was very angry ; too enraged at first to 
make any allowance for him whatever. No 
words could have expressed the extent of her 
wrath, for the first quarter of an hour after the 
reading and crumpling up of that effiision, which 
had cost poor Captain Selby so much pains ; 
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for it had been a difficult letter to write, and 
rash, ill-judged, most inopportune and unwelcome 
as it might be, it was couched in manly, straight- 
forward, though far too sanguine terms. But 
after she had been relieved by a gush of pas- 
sionate tears, and had smoothed out the letter 
and read it over again, she began to under- 
stand it better, and found that it was her- 
self who was to blame, not him ; that this 
vexatious circumstance was only another fruit 
of her venture — ^another consequence of her own 
egregious folly. And then she was quite mad 
with herself; no condemnation was too severe 
for her to heap on her own head ; no punishment 
could be too great for her — not even the one 
in immediate prospect for her, that of having 
to tell Captain Selby how utterly mistaken he 
had been, how useless it was for him to think 
she could ever care for him. 

It is always more or less disagreeable to have 
to inflict pain, and it was with a throbbing heart, 
a pale face, and a somewhat heavier step than 
her usual elastic tread, that she went forth the 
next morning at her accustomed hour, to meet 
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him as he had requested, and give him her answer 
in person. Still her impatience to set him right, 
— her feeling that, until he was thoroughly and 
finally convinced that it was a most preposterous 
idea to suppose she had at all changed towards 
him, a cruel, wicked wrong would be done to 
Godfrey — nerved her for the task, and she 
would not delay it a moment longer than she 
could help. 

And she was not kept waiting. Almost as 
soon as she arrived on the Esplanade, she saw 
Captain Selby approaching from the other end 
of it. She went towards him — ^for she felt she 
could not talk just under the scan of all the 
eyes in No. 5 — her figure erect and dignified ; 
and when they met, she turned and walked 
rapidly on with him in the opposite direction 
to Augusta Place, till at last she went down 
the slope on to the beach. Then, arrived in 
this quiet spot, she suddenly stood still, and 
without further pause gave him her answer. 
As she spoke — ^her voice — ^at first trembling and 
tearful — ^growing gradually firmer, her words 
eloquent, her eyes beaming with fervour, the 
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colour rising with her excitement — the young 
man felt he had never loved her so much, never 
before thought her so lovely, as when she was 
pronouncing his doom, kindly, gracefully, yet 
so conclusively. 

" I am sure you believe me now," she said, 
in her winning way, "and will promise not to 
think of me ever again. I am so sorry you 
have cared for me — I am, indeed — ^but I thought 
you knew quite well I was engaged to Mr. 
Rivers. You have made a great mistake," and 
she drew herself up with majesty, " to suppose 
/ could ever change — indeed I cannot believe — 
I almost hope — you do not know what real 
love is, if you think it can be put on and off, 
as quickly and lightly as you seemed to 
imagine had been the case with mine. It may 
be so with men." 

Here she got a little confused, feeling she 
was on dangerous ground and speaking incon- 
sistently, remembering how unfortunately con- 
stant poor Captain Selby had been. 

" What I mean," she added, " is, that even 
if Godfrey changed towards me, I could not 
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-care for any one else. I should be just the 
same — perhaps I might be thought wrong and 
foolish for it, but I cannot help it — my love 
for him would still last for ever." 

What could Captain Selby say after this ? 
Nothing. He rightly felt he was in honour 
bound to depart at once — not a moment longer, 
to impose his presence on her ; so he only 
thanked her for having spoken so kindly, so 
indulgently to him, begged her to pardon his 
inexcusable folly in having written the rash 
letter, and, pressing her offered hand in his, 
bade her adieu, and departed. 

He left her on the beach, where she had 
stood during the whole of their conversation, 
and there, on the same spot, when he was quite 
gone, she threw herself down on the shingles, 
as if exhausted by the ordeal she had passed 
through. At the actual time she had felt quite 
equal to the undertaking ; but now it was over, 
there came the usual reaction after moments 
of unwonted excitement — her spirits flagged 
and she was tired ; when the little children 
gathered round her, in high glee, to ask her 
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to come and build a new Martello tower^ 
"to keep the French away," they found their 
pretty playfellow with her face buried in her 
hands, passionately weeping, and went away 
again, thinking she must have been naughty 
at home and had had a scolding. In one 
respect they were right; it certainly was 
naughty of her to stay there — never caring 
how time sped, though she must have heard 
at least one clock, if not more, strike the hours 
and half-hours, from half-past ten till after 
twelve ; knowing too, that she was far beyond 
Mrs. Cronyn's prescribed boundaries, and that 
the poor old lady must be suffering uneasiness 
about her. 

But she really seemed as if she could not 
move — as if she were rooted to the shingles, 
as she sat in her little lowly nest of stones,, 
her eyes looking across the sea, whose waves 
were more ruffled than usual, but with her 
thoughts quite apart from the scene around 
her. The little children could not tell what 
she was musing about, or why she sat so still 
and wept — but we can enter better into her 
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troubled meditation. She had sent Captain 
Selby away, fully assured of her unalterable 
sentiments towards Godfrey; but had he felt 
equally certain of Godfrey's answering love for 
her ? Could there be something she knew not 
of, to have given Captain Selby a kind of 
sanction to write as he had done ? 

Then she recalled Godfrey's conduct at The 
Firs ; but again she murmured, " I will trust 
him to the very end. If it could be pos- 
sible — if my life is to be spoilt — if it could be 
that he ever changed towards me — it would 
make no difference. No ! I should still be 
the same ; I should never love another — I 
couldn't — indeed I could not." And then her 
imagination, ever flying ahead of the present 
time, began to picture a little, single lady, 
past her premiere jeunesse^ the only unmarried 
daughter of the family — z, contented, quiet, 
but rather spiritless old maid, making herself 
very useful to her aged parents, and taking 
the kindest interest in all the most unsuccessful 
love affairs of young people. This was to be 
the Lisette of after years. Nevertheless, she 
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did not quite like the portrait she had drawn 
of her heroine, and was shedding a few fresh 
tears over the memory of the Lisette of the 
present day, when she was startled by seeing 
the children suddenly scampering off the beach, 
and on looking at her watch found it was 
actually one o clock — the punctual luncheon hour 
at Augusta Place. She jumped up and left 
the shingles as quickly as the little boys and 
girls had done, but even then she had almost 
the whole length of the Esplanade to walk. 

It looked particularly bare and forlorn just 
then — every one gone home for the mid-day 
meal — scarcely any one left upon it but herself 
and a wheel-chair man, seated on one of the 
benches eating his dinner al fresco. But yes — 
quite in the distance, was a figure, whether 
advancing or receding, she could not see at 
first, but on proceeding further, she perceived 
it was a man, coming towards her ; and when 
he drew nearer she felt astonished and highly 
indignant, for the lonely pedestrian was a 
different looking person to the Worthing 
habitues- -m short, she imagined it was Cap- 
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tain Selby, who, having broken his promise of 
leaving by the very next train, was coming 
again to torment her. It was really too bad — 
disgraceful ! — and she once thought of turning 
round and running away. But a rather nearer 
view showed her that it was not the rejected 
Captain ; the figure was tall and upright like 
his, but the walk was different. 

And now her heart beat higher, but not from 
anger — she gave quite a cry of amazement, and 
almost ran forward. 

The distance was quickly diminishing, for 
both pedestrians were getting rapidly over 
the ground; in fact, there remained but that 
space between them which, on a long, straight 
road, always makes a meeting embarrassing or 
amusing, as the case may be, to each advancing 
party. 

And what did these two do under the existing 
circumstances ? 

Why, the gentleman hurried on more than 
ever — the length of his strides increasing at 
each step ; but the little lady, when she got 
near enough to identify him, slackened her 
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pace, drew herself up, tried to look grave and 
dignified, and in this guise pursued her way. 

But not for long ; eyes met eyes, faces and 
features grew more distinctly visible, lips parted 
into smiles — they were almost close to one 
another; — each paused one moment, and then, 
had it not been for the rows of windows 
looking on to the Esplanade, it might have been 
that this litde halt was the prelude for a rush 
into one another's arms, instead of only the 
calling forth in simultaneous, expressive accents 
— " Godfrey ! " " Lisette ! '* 
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THE LETTER, 



Mrs. Townshend was right in supposing 
that Godfrey Rivers had had rather a hard 
time of it. Ever since Lisette's mystifying 
note, written on the eve of her leaving London, 
he had been uncomfortable and unhappy. 
Besides possessing, as we have before said, an 
over amount of natural sensitiveness, which — 
fostered and intensified by Miss Lomax's plan 
of bringing him up — engendered quite a crav- 
ing for sympathy, he had a horror of any, even 
innocent, deception ; and was almost the last 
person in the world to enter into a practical 
joke, or approve of such a scheme as Lisette's, 
€ven if he had been let into the secret. 

But it was still worse to have left him in 
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ignorance of what was going on, and of her 
whereabouts ; and when — ^after being kept in 
expectation and suspense for several days, and 
out of spirits as well, on account of his late 
altercation with his aunt — he went down to 
Richmond to the croquet party, for the . 
sole purpose of questioning Dora Freeling, 
and, relieved by her assurances, had hurried 
back to London, only to be again dis- 
appointed in receiving his expected letter (for 
the tender litde billet, Lisette had entrusted 
to the garden boy, lay at the bottom of a 
very dirty pocket till the following morning, 
when, in great trepidation, he had slipped it 
into a pillar post which stood in the street near 
his home), Godfrey's distress and displeasure 
reached their climax. He felt he had been dealt 
treacherously with by Dora, and, throwing up 
the engagement he had made for Tuesday, 
on that day he went to The Firs. As he was 
on his way to the station, he had met young 
Feversham, Selby's cousin, who walked with 
him a little distance, asked him about the 
croquet party, and, quite innocently, told him 
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of Captain Selby having despatched him back 
to London alone, that he might stay for it, just 
that he might meet that Miss Audrey he was 
spoony about ; then with boyish fun he described 
the rencontre at Easterton Church, and the 
state of mooning his cousin had been in after 
It had taken place ; thereby working Godfrey 
up to such a state of bewilderment and in- 
quietude, that his companion could not imagine 
what was the matter with him. 

The first person he beheld, as we have seen, 
when he arrived at The Firs, was Lisette, and 
so great was his astonishment and happiness 
on beholding her, that had not old John 
suddenly appeared on the scene, all would 
have been explained and forgiven at once ; 
but when he got into the house, and had time 
to collect his senses, and to think over the 
matter, he felt, not only that he had some 
cause of offence — at all events against Dora — 
but that it would never do for this wild freak 
of Lisette's to be discovered. 

The foolish doubts and fears he had been 
conjuring up had vanished away; he knew 
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that she loved him as dearly as ever — ^saw 
through the whole plot — therefore it behoved 
him the more to guard and protect her from 
detection. He was certainly vexed at this wild, 
imprudent venture of hers, and really angry 
with Dora, who, he — ^perhaps justly — ^thought, 
ought to have confided it to him, when he had 
opened his whole heart to her the day before, 
in the Bushbank garden. 

Whilst Aunt Leonora was lavishing all her 
tenderest affection and attention on him, he 
was forming his plans, and when Lisette 
entered to perform her function of abigail, he 
acted well his part of non-recognition, for she 
could not see the covert glances which he stole 
round the edges of the newspaper, as she stood 
adjusting the mantle on the old lady's shoulders, 
or the yearning looks of affection with which 
he was regarding her. He went, as we know, 
to the station at Princestown to meet Dora; 
and when, on their return, he had somewhat 
satisfied his mind by asking her question after 
question, each one more perplexing than 
the last for her to answer, he commenced his 
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line of punishment, by pretending to pay his 
addresses to her — partly to please his Aunt 
Leonora, but principally because he considered 
himself to have been ill treated by Lisette. 

He knew he was on quite safe ground — ^was 
perfectly aware of Dora's love being elsewhere 
bestowed, or such a proceeding would have 
been highly reprehensible ; as it was, he thought 
he had the right to teaze, by turning the tables 
on the culprits themselves. 

But, as the evening wore on, he found it 
rather hard work to keep up his unreciprocated, 
fictitious flirtation — after dinner especially, when 
he had come into the drawing-room, and beheld 
that charming picture of the little girl sitting 
beside the old lady, ministering so kindly to 
her wants, he had been so filled with admira- 
tion and a longing to express all he felt, that 
he had to disguise his emotion by inviting 
Dora to the moonlight ramble. When he 
re-entered the drawing-room Lisette was gone ; 
but in the interval he spent with Miss Lomax 
before they went upstairs, his Aunt spoke 
several times of " Lizzie," told of the comfort 
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the little maiden had proved to her, how in- 
terested she had become in her destiny, and 
again bespoke his assistance and recollection, 
should he at any time have an opportunity of 
befriending her. 

He could scarcely repress a smile at her 
enthusiastic praises of the very person she had 
been denouncing a few days before ; but never 
had he, even in his childish days — ^after gaining 
some desired point — ^given Aunt Leonora a 
more hearty hug than when they parted for the 
night outside her bedroom door. For not only 
had she unwittingly lavished the highest praises 
on his little love, but she had retracted many of 
the harsh speeches of their last meeting, and had 
ended by impressing on him, that whatever he 
really felt would be most for his happiness must 
satisfy her. He told her of the necessity for 
his going up to town quite early the following 
morning, but that he would like to return again 
to spend another afternoon and evening with 
her, and she heard of this arrangement with 
the delight she always felt in his presence,, 
mingled with apprehension that Dora was now 
his principal attraction. 
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How Strange it seemed to him, after all his 
recent anxiety and fear, to be actually, for the 
first time, spending a night beneath the same 
roof as Lisette. Truly he could little have 
divined that a day would bring forth such a 
change. 

He thought at first he would write to her, 
and sat down at a table, beside the open win- 
dow, for that purpose ; but then how could he 
convey it to her without risk of discovery ? No, 
he must not attempt it ; he must be very care- 
ful of the welfare of his " darling child '' — very 
chary of the honour and dignity of the maiden 
'* Lizzie." 

There was nothing for him to do but to 
fidget about his room — as Dora had heard 
him doing — or lean with his elbows on the 
window sill, with his head and half his body 
out of the window, gazing at the stars, wonder- 
ing what she was doing and thinking about, 
and wishing that the balmy, blossom-scented 
zephyr could waft a sweet message from him to 
his lady love. Then he stretched out his hand 
as far as it would go, caught hold of a branch, 
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tore off a spray of clustering noisette roses 
and kissed them, because the small, soft flowers, 
so graceful, so taintlessly white, reminded him 
of her pure beauty and innocence. 

But at last he went to bed, and must have 
slept ; at all events he did not hear or know 
aught of what was passing in his Aunt Leonora's 
room, and set off the next morning in better 
spirits than he had been for many days — only 
very impatient to get his business over in 
London, that he might come back again. Then 
he should make an opportunity for speaking 
to Lisette ; he would not, could not, spend 
another day like the last, " so far, and yet so 
near." 

He found her letter at his lodgings, and all 
the time he was transacting the affairs which 
had compelled his presence in London, there 
was running through his mind a feeling of 
exultation at having caught the little trickster 
in her self-made toil, and he was concocting a 
sage lecture, and yearning for the time to arrive 
for him to deliver it. Then he received a 
sudden shock through Mr. Smith's telegram, 
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and when he hurried down to The Firs found 
it all changed from what he had left it ; it was 
now a house of grief, and his pretty bird had 
flown away from it. 

The next few days were the most unhappy 
he had ever passed in his whole life. He had 
truly spent them going to and fro, and "finding 
no rest for his foot ; " for he could not bear to 
be absent from The Firs, and yet when there 
felt utterly forlorn and useless. For there was 
nothing he could do for the Aunt Leonora 
who had done so much for him — for her, who 
it now made him miserable to behold stricken 
down, perhaps dying. She had every comfort, 
and the best and ablest attendance; still he 
could not leave her, not even to seek out 
Lisette ; he would be to the last as a son to 
her who had truly been as a second mother to 
him. 

But the shock, added to the agitation he had 
been previously suffering, told upon him, and 
Mrs. Townshend thought him looking quite 
haggard and altered, the first time she went 
over to Easterton ; and, as she told Dora, she 
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had determined to go there soon again, that 
she might try to cheer and comfort him. But 
she could not fulfil her intention as quickly as 
she wished, since for three days she could not 
leave Mrs. Hacker, whom she had found in a 
deplorable state ; indeed, probably only the judi- 
cious treatment and presence of Mrs. Towns- 
hend saved the stricken woman from a brain 
fever — so violent had become her excitement 
and grief. She would not at first suffer Camilla 
to remain a moment in her room, for she 
reminded her too bitterly of her past folly and 
its fatal consequences ; and Camilla had to 
content herself with doing her best to interest 
and amuse Hector and the other boys, and 
prevent them adding to the trouble and dis- 
tress by their noise and unruly behaviour. 

But before Mrs. Townshend left Moulsey, 
the wise, tender words she had spoken — the 
healing balm of encouragement and consolation 
she had poured into the wounded heart, had 
taken effect ; she had stood by the coffin of the 
poor, dead Lily, hand in hand with her, who, in 
that sacred scene, vowed, with the help of God, 
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henceforth to prove a better mother to those 
children still left to her. 

Camilla, at the request of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hacker, remained behind when Mrs. Towns- 
hend went back to Bushbank, for by that time 
her society had become valuable and agree- 
able to both husband and wife. Mr. Hacker 
had never ranked her amongst those who had 
turned the head of his poor wife — had only 
wondered that the daughter of so sensible a 
mother should have succumbed to the influence 
of persons holding opinions of which he was 
aware Mrs. Townshend by no means approved. 

When that lady — not waiting a day after 
her return home — next went over to The Firs, 
she found the aspect of affairs there had con- 
siderably brightened. 

On her arrival, Godfrey ran downstairs, quite 
briskly, to receive her, and to tell her of the 
gradual improvement in his aunt's state, and 
her quick penetrating eyes soon discerned that, 
gratifying as was this intelligence, there was 
some other reason, besides, for his recovered 
looks — his elastic step and cheerful smile. And 
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truly, since they had last met — indeed on the 
morning of that very day, only an hour or two 
before — there had come a moment of joy to 
the young man's heart — a ray of sunshine on 
his clouded spirits, so brilliant, that its reflec- 
tion was beaming on his countenance and 
lighting it up with a glow of thanksgiving. 
Mrs. Townshend had come to condole and 
mourn, and had, instead, to perform that far 
pleasanter office of rejoicing and congratulating. 

And this was what had come to pass. 

Miss Lomax had made decided progress 
during the last few days. It was not to be 
supposed — indeed it would have been an im- 
possibility — at her age and after so severe an 
attack, for her ever to be restored to her former 
state of health, but there had been an amount of 
amendment little expected in the beginning of 
her illness. The first person she noticed with 
any degree of intelligence and pleasure, was 
Godfrey Rivers ; the first word she tried to 
articulate was his name ; when she was awake, 
she seemed to miss him whenever he left her 
room, and liked her hand to rest in his, as she 
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lay with her eyes shut, only half conscious of 
what was going on around her. Sometimes, in 
her best and strongest moments, she appeared 
anxious to say something particular to him — to 
express some wish or give some directions ; but 
no one could find out her real meaning, for she 
soon lapsed again into indistinctness and forget- 
fulness ; once or twice they thought she was 
asking for " Lizzie " and missed her, but she 
was always relieved and reassured if she found 
her " darling boy " safe beside her. 

So Godfrey passed two days entirely at The 
Firs, for just at that particular crisis, any risk 
of agitation or excitement, was strictly to be 
avoided ; besides, there were matters of busi- 
ness to be attended to, which he felt he ought 
not to leave entirely to the servants. 

On the morning of which we are speaking, 
some papers or bills were required, which 
Benwell told him her mistress kept in one of 
the drawers of her writing table, at the same 
time handing to him the bunch of brightly 
polished keys known to him from his childhood. 
He shrank from opening this private receptacle 
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of his aunt's. He had not allowed anything 
to be touched in the drawing-room ; everything 
remained exactly as it had been on the last 
evening she had sat there, and it seemed 
profanation to intrude into the recesses of her 
most sacred possession ; still, since it must be 
done, he was the most proper person to under- 
take the task. It took him some time to find 
the required papers, for his eyes swam with 
tears at the sight of many little relics treasured 
up there — one carefully-tied packet labelled 
" My darling boy's letters from Eton ; " another 
** Godfrey's letters from London," and a small 
trinket box, on which was inscribed, " A curl 
cut off at six years old, and the first tooth he 
lost." 

All these tokens of Aunt Leonoras love 
for him deeply affected him ; and then, ner- 
vously opening the drawer further, he saw a 
long, sealed envelope, which he thought might 
be the one he was seeking, but turning it 
round he perceived written on it, in the firm 
characters of his aunt, " My Will ; " and he 
started back, feeling as though he were prying 
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into the secrets of the dfiad ; then, hastily 
replacing* it in the spot from which he had 
taken it, he snatched up the papers which 
had been lying beneath the envelope, and 
was about to lock the drawer when he saw 
a letter on the carpet, which he must have 
dropped from the blotting book when he 
placed it on the table for a moment, in order 
the better and quicker to accomplish his search. 
He picked it up ; the envelope was unfastened 
and directed to himself. 

It was the letter Aunt Leonora was writing 
when he surprised her by his unexpected 
appearance at The Firs, and which she had 
hurriedly hidden away when she rose up to 
greet him. And this was what it said to him, — 

" You will think me a most changeable, 
inconsistent old woman, but you will remember 
that your Aunt Leonora taught you never to 
be afraid to speak the truth out boldly, or be 
ashamed to own when you had done wrong or 
been mistaken ; and now she is going to show 
you that she can practise what she has so often 
preached. My darling Godfrey, / Aave dmc 
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wrong — / have been mistaken — ^when I tried to 
turn you from a true, honourable attachment 
and sought to make you wed one for whom 
you did not care, and who cared not for you. 
I have been unkind — cruel — to you whom I 
love so dearly. I have been wicked too — ^worse 
than the mother of Zebedee's children ; she at 
least desired for them a high place in spiritual 
places — I have only thought of joining house to 
house, laying field to field, that you might be 
richer in those perishable possessions which 
avail nought in the greatest hour of need. But 
now I recall all I said the other day ; more — I 
ask you to marry Miss Audrey. The dear old 
Sherlocks — who always like to have a finger in 
every pie — were here yesterday, telling me 
I ought to bid you bring your little lady love 
to my arms at once. Bring her, Godfrey — not 
because they said so, for I think they had no 
business to dictate to me, but because I wish 
to see my darling boy happy before I die. My 
time is short — I feel it so ; indeed I do. I have 
tried to keep off old age and its infirmities 
as long as I could — have striven against them. 
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I fear, too much, but they must come at last ; 
and almost hourly I feel that for me the day 
is far spent. But I will not speak of that 
You will be surprised — ^perhaps inclined to laugh 
— when I tell you what has made this change in 
me — I mean with regard to you and Miss 
Audrey; — yes, far more than anything those 
good souls, Anne and Patricia, said. It has 
been the love tale of a little" maid of Dora 
Freeling's, who has been waiting on me during 
Benwell's absence, which I drew from her at 
different times. When I listened to her simple 
words, which told of such fervent, unselfish 
feelings, I thought how beautiful is love, in its 
first freshness and purity ; and I felt quite 
angry with the relations who, for mercenary 
motives, were standing between this girl and 
her happiness. Then I found I was saying to 
myself : Are not you doing the very same ? 
and yesterday, when I woke up from a little nap, 
I saw Lizzie in tears, and when I began to 
talk to her she grew excited, but she said some 
very true things. * What right,' she ex- 
claimed, *has any one to choose who another 
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person is to marry ? ' and then she spoke of 
lives having been spoilt — characters changed — 
all through the thwarting and meddling of 
ambitious parents and friends; and I then 
remembered some such instances. I have indeed 
known one life to have been quite blighted by 
what Anne Sherlock called the twisting and 
turning it out of the course intended for it by 
Providence. And I might have done all this — 
I might have spoilt my boy's life, and in doing 
so have offended, in my latest days, my God, 
who never willingly afflicts his children. But 
I cannot write more, with my shaky fingers 
and my head feeling so strangely weak and 
confused. I only say again, Marry your 
Lisette ; bring her to me as quickly as possible, 
that I may yet have time, if God so wills 
it, to behold your happiness, and that my 

last days " 

There was no more — only a scratch, as if the 
pen had suddenly fallen on the paper, from 
the hand of the writer ; but it was enough — ah ! 
quite enough — for him who read it. Seated 
opposite the " empty chair," his emotion had 
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in truth become so great that he needed time 
to recover composure before he could return 
to the room where she lay who, by this most 
precious legacy, had made him feel the richest 
man on earth — ^who by this inestimable boon 
had added the last load to the mighty weight 
of gratitude and love he had ever felt for his 
Aunt Leonora. 

His agitation had been succeeded by the 
most joyful sensations, ere Mrs. Townshend 
arrived ; and when he told her of his discovery, 
and she informed him that she had a letter 
lying in her pocket from Lisette, received just 
before leaving Richmond; and that the young 
lady seemed rather pining away at Worthing, 
the eager look in his eyes, and his heightened 
colour, told more eloquently than words what 
his wishes were ; upon which — ever, la dame 
de bon secours — Mrs. Townshend proposed his 
starting for Sussex the next morning, promising 
to return and watch over the invalid during 
his absence. 

We need not say whether he agreed to her 
proposition, but only mention that, when he 
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alighted at the Worthing Station, he fell in 
with Captain Selby, looking much out of spirits, 
waiting on the platform to depart by a train 
to London. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



A TRUCE TO VENTURES. 



It was impossible to go-in at once. How could 
they think of eating and drinking ? what mattered 
it whether Mr. and Mrs. Crony n's luncheon 
were kept waiting and growing cold, and the 
good old couple made cross and uneasy ? how 
could they be expected to attend to such sub- 
lunary trivialities at a moment like that ? 

Instead of proceeding to Augusta Place, 
Lisette, without the slightest compunction, 
turned, accompanied Godfrey back, along the 
Esplanade, and went with him down the 
slope, on to the beach again ; and the next 
half hour was perhaps the happiest their young 
lives had yet known. For all doubts and 
perplexities had suddenly vanished, all dififi- 
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culties had been cleared away from their path 
by that blessed letter of Aunt Leonora's ; the 
lecture Godfrey had prepared was forgotten, 
and Lisette was too wise even to hint just then 
at her venture having had anything to do with 
Miss Lomax's conversion. 

The minutes flew with lightning speed ; and 
how much longer they might have lingered 
on, picturing the bright future before them, we 
cannot tell, had not Lisette suddenly recalled 
to mind, with a guilty feeling, that there were 
two such persons in the world as her host 
and hostess. Then she sprang up, telling 
Godfrey they must be off at once, if he did 
not wish to hear the town-crier shrieking out 
a description of her personal appearance. 

Mrs. Cronyn did look rather cross and 
uneasy, and very much astonished, when 
Lisette appeared at last with a companion ; and 
Mr. Cronyn lifted his spectacled eyes above 
his newspaper and slightly grunted. Lisette 
hastened to apologise and explain. 

" I do beg your pardon, dear Mrs. Cronyn ; 
I am dreadfully ashamed and sorry to be so 
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late, but I was on my way .back when I met 
a friend ; " and she turned towards Godfrey. 

" My dear," replied the old lady in a low 
tone, quite aghast ; " I ought never to have 
consented to your going out alone ; what can 
I say to your mamma ? As for keeping us 
waiting for luncheon, I do not like it, for it 
does not suit Mr. Cronyn*s digestion ; — ^that, 
however, is a secondary consideration. But what 
am I to think of your bringing back a strange 
gentleman with you every day ? " and the 
poor old lady looked quite unhappy. 

" I have never brought one before," exclaimed 
Lisette indignantly. " I did not want Captain 
Selby — had nothing to do with his coming — 
it was a mistake altogether. But now I have 
brought you the right gentleman," she said in 
her winning way. " Dear Mrs. Cronyn — you 
have heard from mamma that I was engaged 
to be married ; this is my future husband, 
Mr. Rivers, and I shall be very much disap- 
pointed if you do not like him twenty times 
as much as you did Captain Selby." 

Then, before Mrs. Cronyn could answer, she 
went up to her host and continued, — 
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" I have often wished, Mr. Cronyn, that you 
and Godfrey could become acquainted ; you 
have been so kind to me that I wanted him to 
know you, and thank you for me, and I am sure 
you will get on well together. But I must 
tell you," she added, again addressing her 
hostess, "he came quite unexpectedly. I had 
no more idea of meeting him when I went out 
this morning, than I had of falling in with 
Captain Selby yesterday." 

And then luncheon was announced ; and 
during its progress, Mr. and Mrs. Cronyn 
began to comprehend better the state of the 
case ; and Godfrey had won their good graces 
so far that the old gentleman no longer 
reproached himself for a piece of extravagance 
of which he had been guilty that morning, in 
not resisting a cut out of a fine turbot, and in 
selecting a well-sized lobster to bear it company. 

He had become quite fond of Lisette, who 
used to pet and even to flirt with him during 
their evening's relaxation of cribbage. He 
found it very pleasant to have such a pretty, 
sparkling antagonist, and, it is feared, sometimes 
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drew invidious comparisons between her and his 
usual competitor. He liked to be scolded and 
laughed at by her, whereas he was extremely 
grumpy if Mrs. Crony n ever ventured the 
least remark on his style of play ; and now, 
though he was bent on doing homage ta 
Godfrey for her sake, it was not without 
some pangs of jealousy that he regarded the 
interloper ; and when Lisette, some time after 
luncheon, went up to the drawing-room, she 
found him there alone, standing at the window, 
his back towards her, singing in a cracked^ 
croaking voice, — 

" 0, there's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream." 

It was settled that the afternoon should be 
spent in an expedition to the remains of a 
Roman encampment, and the phaeton being 
incapable of admitting a fourth person, Godfrey 
hired a horse and rode beside it. 

The invigorating air of the breezy heights 
which they ascended was most reviving to him 
after his past week of trouble and confinement ; 
and when, having arrived at the proper point;. 
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Lisette alighted from the carriage, and — ^leading 
his horse by the bridle — he proceeded with her 
a little further on foot, for a closer examination 
of the ancient traces, as they stood on the 
brow of the hill, with wide tracts of green, 
undulating downs on every side of them, and 
the sea stretching beyond the chalky cliffs far 
out into the horizon, gilded just then by 
the bright evening sun, they could not have 
had a better specimen presented to them 
of the general character of Sussex scenery, 
which has a peculiar charm of its own — its wild 
sublimity and bold outlines often tending to 
raise the spirits and exalt the soul of the be- 
holder, more than the most beautiful cultivated, 
and woodland landscape can do. 

After dinner, when the hour drew near, Mr. 
Cronyn seemed afraid he was going to lose 
his usual favourite game, but when he patheti- 
cally let fall a hint to this effect, Lisette assured 
him he was quite mistaken — that such an idea 
was not to enter his mind ; she was not going 
to desert her '' dear partner " for any one ; how 
could he suppose it ? And he was so gratified 
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with this declaration, and she laid herself out 
to be so superlatively fascinating to him, that he 
afterwards told his wife in private, that " God- 
frey Rivers seemed a good sort of fellow, but if 
he did not make that sweet little creature the 
very best of husbands, he might look out for 
himself, for he should call him to account for it, 
if no one else did." 

And whilst the cribbage was going on at 
one end of the drawing-room, Godfrey was 
rapidly winning the favour of his hostess. He 
had a particularly pleasant, attentive manner 
towards all ladies, young or old ; and as he 
talked to Mrs. Cronyn, she became so deeply 
interested in his account of his aunt's illness, 
and in the hopes and plans for Lisette^s and 
his own future, which he confided to her, 
that she almost forgot the aggrieved pity she 
had at first been feeling for Captain Selby ; 
entered with enthusiastic kindness into all she 
heard, and considered her guest a very fortunate 
girl. 

The next morning our little heroine was 
rendered still happier by a letter from her 
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• mother, containing the much-wished-for sum- 
mons home ; the expectation of seeing Godfrey 
again in a few days lessening the pain of his 
departure ; for he was returning to The Firs — 
was to leave Worthing by a mid-day train. 

But they had another charming early walk on 
the beach, when she introduced him to some 
of her small friends, and made him build a 
grand Redan for the boys ; and they sat on the 
same bank of shingles — on the very spot where, 
the day before, at the same hour, she had been 
indulging in such melancholy brooding. Now 
all was bright, sparkling — her heart bounding 
like the wavelets which danced up to her feet, 
glittering in sunshine. 

The children thought their pretty lady must 
have grown quite good again, and that the 
gentleman must have been very pleasant and 
amusing. He was, indeed, making Lisette 
laugh by describing the change Dr. Stone's 
Bishopric had made in Mrs. F reelings feel- 
ings, of which he had heard from Mrs. Towns- 
hend. 

*' Yes, " he said, " Gladstone little knew. 
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when he made that appointment that he was 
bestowing a fourfold benefit. I have longed 
so to tell Aunt Leonora all about it. I know 
so well what she would have said, and that 
she would have repeated those lines of hers — 

" 'Tis a very good thing to be father-in-law 
To a very magnificent " 

** Hush, Godfrey, you must not be irreverent !" 
and a little hand was laid upon his mouth, and 
there came ringing forth that glad, melodious 
sound which made the children pause in their 
play, look round and smile too. 

But though they spoke unreservedly of their 
restored happiness, of Dora, of Aunt Leonora, 
and of many matters trenching quite closely on 
it, the *' Venture " had remained unmentioned. 
It almost seemed that Godfrey had deter- 
mined it should not be alluded to ; for, whenever 
Lisette approached it, Ji^ immediately changed 
the subject. It was not till they were on their 
way to the station, whither she walked to see 
the last of him, that, as if unable to resist it, 
she stopped suddenly and exclaimed, — 

" Now tell me, Godfrey, tell me " 
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" What ? " he asked ; " what am I to tell 
you ?" 

" ' I love you, I love you, Lisette ! ' " 

" Have I not told you that, over and over 
again ? " he fondly said. 

*' But that is not all — not enough," she 
answered. *' Repeat after me, * I love you 
Lisette, more than ever now, for your brave 
venture, which has turned out so well and 
happily for us both.'" 

He looked down on her beaming, anxious 
face — into the clear depths of her expressive 
eyes, and had almost said it ; but he did not — 
for a thought rose up in his mind which checked 
him. He was considered rather old for his 
years — an old-fashioned young man, some called 
him — and certainly, as we have said, he was 
fastidious in many of his ideas. He remem- 
bered that henceforth he was to be the guide — 
the ruling influence, he trusted — of this beloved 
young being, and he answered her thus, — 

" You know I am not fond of stratagems 
or counterfeits, however innocently intended, 
and I hope my Lisette — my wife — will never 
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have to resort to any such expedients. No end 
or object, in my opinion, can justify crooked 
means ; and though your venture, darling child, 
in one sense, may be said to have turned out 
well, you know it cost us both some pain and 
trouble at the time." 

He looked very grave, after saying this, for 
a moment or two, then he added, — 

"Mrs. Townshend told me you had asked 
her advice as to whether you should inform 
your mother of this little escapade of yours. 
Wait, dearest, and one of these days we will 
tell her about it together ; " and he smiled again. 

"With all my heart, Godfrey, and you are 
quite right in what you have said. I assure you 
it is very unpleasant and humiliating to play 
the impostor, under the best of circumstances. 
I think I felt at times very much as the donkey 
must have done in ^sop*s fable, when he 
dressed himself up in the lion's hide ; although 
I was far better treated at The Firs than he was 
by those he tried to deceive.'' 

"I wish I was taking you back with me 
now," sighed Godfrey. 
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" And I wish I was going. I would indeed 
try to be the tenderest of nurses, as I hope soon 
to prove the most devoted daughter, to dear, 
kind Aunt Leonora." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



TWO BRIDES. 



LiSETTE is at home again ; once more we find 
her in her " bower aloft/- on the day after her 
return to London, very busy with Nettie and 
Nina, bringing her various knick-knacks out of 
their retirement, replacing them in their usual 
positions, and restoring the apartment to its 
accustomed order and prettiness ; for she was 
expecting a visitor, and had not had much 
leisure to prepare for her — all her time since her 
arrival having been devoted to her mother and 
sisters. But Dora Freeling was coming to 
luncheon and to spend the afternoon with her, 
and she must do all honour to the bride, so 
soon to be. 

It is astonishing how quickly the pre 
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parations for a marriage may be made, wheit 
settlements are not intricate, and expense is no 
object, either in the choice of the trousseau, 
or the ordering of the breakfast. Mrs. Freeling 
had put all in train the very day after the trip 
to Bucklesbury. Milliners and dressmakers flew 
to execute her liberal commands — Gunter, 
having received carte blanche, undertook to do 
full justice to the occasion without troubling 
any one further about the matter^ — Lizzie Gale 
rushed about the house in a perpetual state of 
excitement, her head equally full of the wedding 
she had been attending, and the one in prospect, 
and for ever drawing parallels between the 
two. 

There was no excuse, in fact, for delay ; so 
before September had run its course, Dora 
was to become the wife of Robert Arnott, and 
one of her objects in coming to St. Egbert's 
Square to-day, was to ask Lisette to choose 
the bridesmaid's attire. For she had gained 
her point; her wish was to be gratified, the 
friend, dear to her as a sister — the little damsel 
who had been lately enacting the mimic rSle 
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of her abigail — ^was to be her first and foremost 
attendant, on this most important event of her 
life, and perform those pleasing little offices, 
more imaginary than real, which devolve on 
the principal bridesmaid ; even taking prece- 
dence, on this occasion, of the Honourable 
Augusta Norton. 

Just as Lisette was putting a finishing stroke 
to her arrangements, and Nettie was declaring 
the room looked " most splendid," the rustling 
of silken skirts, which usually heralded Dora's 
approach, was heard. Nina opened the door, 
and the stately visitor appeared. 

" See the conquering hero comes ! " sang 
Lisette, and the fervent embrace, the hearty 
congratulations, which followed her exclamation, 
given in such lively, merry spirits, convinced 
Dora that all was right once more with her 
little darling. Then Nettie and Nina were 
swept out of the room, and the friends sat 
down, and had so much to say to one another, 
of deep interest and importance, that the 
bridesmaids' costumes were not thought of till 
they went down to luncheon. But it was as 
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well — for Mrs. Audrey's taste was excellent — 
and she soon decided the mighty matter for 
them, by choosing a very pretty attire, and, 
with her usual forethought, one likely to suit 
both fair and dark complexions. The after- 
noon was spent, for the most part, very happily; 
and at times Lisette's gay voice and laugh might 
be heard by any one passing up and down the 
stairs ; but when Mrs. Audrey mounted the 
spiral flight, at about five o'clock, she found 
the two girls, seated on the beehive chairs, 
at the little round table, opposite one another, 
each with her tea-cup in her hand, silent and 
grave. 

For the thought that this was one of the last 
— if not the very last — of their meetings there 
— the last of some of the most joyous hours 
of their maiden days, — was in fact mingling 
with their] rejoicings for the future, and filling 
their hearts with a tender sorrow. 

Mrs. Audrey discovered how it was, and 
presently said : 

" There is always a melancholy sound in the 
word last, is there not 'i Even when one has 
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been unhappy in a place, when the last day 
we are to pass in it arrives, there comes over, 
one a kind of lingering affection ; and I believe, 
happy and contented as a girl may be in her 
childhood's home, she never prizes or estimates 
it, to the fullest extent, till she has married 
and left it. You have before you the prospect 
of much comfort and prosperity, Dora, but 
Chesham Place will ever be a fixed point in 
your thoughts, depend upon it. And Lisette — 
though she wants to run away from us to begin 
a new life of her own, I am sure she will often 
think with fondness of this humble, funny little 
room of hers, and take as much delight in 
coming back to St. Egbert's Square, as we 
shall have in welcoming her. I know it will 
always be quite a red-letter day throughout this 
house when she comes to spend the day with . 
us." 

Dora was to return home for dinner — her 
father not liking to spare her, now that their 
separation was drawing so near ; but before 
she went away — ^whilst Mrs. Audrey was still 
talking — there was a well-known rap at the 
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front door — ^well-known and expected by Lisette 
at all events ! Her mother was surprised that 
she did not bound downstairs, as was her wont, 
to greet Godfrey Rivers, but it had been 

« 

arranged between them, that he should come 
to have a talk with her parents, that afternoon, 
and inform them of his aunt's expressed desire: 
and hope that his marriage with their daughter 
might not be delayed. 

So Mrs. Audrey had to go down and receive 
him, alone, for her husband was out ; but before 
Dora's carriage had been announced, the inter- 
view had been happily concluded, and long 
strides were heard coming up the staircase, and 
a voice calling upon the young ladies to come 
down. There was just a moment of awkward- 
ness for Godfrey and Dora when they met^ 
and the latter coloured and tried to look extra 
dignified, but in the next, all the ' past was 
forgotten — swallowed up in present mutual 
felicitations ; and Godfrey spoke of the invitation 
Mrs. Freeling had sent him for the weddings 
saying he and Lisette — letting alone every 
other consideration — must not lose such an 
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opportunity of taking a lesson as how to 
conduct themselves properly, when their turn 
came. 

" But," Lisette observed, " our wedding will 
be on such a very different scale ; — no duchesses 
nor mighty potentates ; no bishop and his 
chaplain ! — I really think it will be dangerous to 
go. We shall have all kinds of high ideas put 
into our heads. Only think, Godfrey, it requires 
four clergymen to marry Dora to Mr. Arnott ; 
one must be enough for you and me." 

Dora laughed, and her parting words were 
to make Godfrey promise to bring Lisette to 
Chesham Place the next] evening, to see her 
presents. 

It was in truth a very grand wedding-^a 
very pretty one it could not fail to be. Clad 
in her costly robe of white, with her coronal 
wreath, Dora was like a fair, young, crowned 
queen, standing flushed and abashed, sur- 
rounded by her admiring subjects, her eyes 
bent on the ground in reverence and humility ; 
a fitting contrast to her bridesmaids — six merry 
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damsels — Lisette, the merriest and prettiest o£ 
them all, ^nd commanding the greatest attcm- 
tion, from the fact of it being generally known, 
that, on the next occasion of the kind at which 
she would appear, she herself would be led 

m 

forth to 

'' £;cchange her maiden gladness 
For a name and for a ring ! " 

The recently iJnstalled bishop looked as im- 
posing as Mrs. Freeling could possibly desire, 
withia the altar rails ; and the blessing, wh^i 
pronounced by his earnest, melodious voice, over 
the newly-married pair, was most impressively 
touching : the rest of the service was divided 
between Robert Arnott's late rector, and an 
honourable cousin of the bride s mother ; the 
bishop's chaplain being present, but taking no 
part in it. 

A magnificent breakfast followed ; then the 
bride and bridegroom departed, the guests dis- 
persed, and the parents had lost the greatest 
treasure in their house ; but both felt that they 
had given it into safe keeping ; and though Mr. 
Freeling was sad and grave for many days 
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after, he rejoiced that his daughter's had been,^ 
what he called, quite a "love match." 

And Mrs. Freeling, as soon as she had some- 
what recovered from the fatigue and excitement 
she had undergone, consoled herself by setting 
diligently to finish the piece of Berlin work she 
had taken with her to Ashlands, and which was 
destined to be converted into a banner-screen 
for the drawing-room at Bucklesbury. 

Lisette and Godfrey Were not married till 
three months later. Several circumstances 
caused the delay, the principal of them being 
the very fluctuating condition of poor Aunt 
Leonora, who for some time hovered between 
life and death. By the time she had settled 
into a uniform state of partial amendment, 
promising no further improvement, November 
was nearly gone, and then it was Lisette herself 
who, yielding to the entreaties of her numerous 
brothers (Jack would not have missed the cake 
for the world !), decided that her wedding should 
be postponed till all the boys could be present, 
to add to the cheerfulness of the day. So 
Godfrey had to wait till the Christmas holidays. 
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for his wife ; but a pretty litUe winter bride he 
had at last 

Snow was falling and covering the ground 
with its first unsullied purity, when — all soft 
swan's-down and floating, airy draperies — Lisette 
flitted down the spiral flight from her now 
dismanded bower (for all her treasures had 
been packed ready to be sent after her), and 
stepped into the, carriage, before the door of 
her home, looking herself like a drifting snow- 
flake, so light, so fresh ; and when she walked 
down the aisle of the church, such a little 
mass of white was she, that her large blue 
eyes, shining through her veil, made it almost 
appear as if poor Miss Lomax's irises had 
sprung up into bloom in the place of wintry 
snowdrops. 

But Nettie and Nina were quite in character 
with the season. They were the only brides- 
maids — Lisette having always declared she 
would have no others— and in their scarlet- 
berried wreaths, with their plump little figures 
and faces, and broad red sashes, every one said 
they were like a brace of robin redbreasts. 
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Only a few nearest relations and most inti- 
mate friends of the Audreys were invited, 
whilst on Godfrey's side, came his sister and his 
clergyman brother, who assisted the venerable 
incumbent of the church, which Lisette had 
attended from childhood, in the service. So, 
though not four, it took two clergymen to marry 
them after all ; and there would, in fact, have 
been three, had not Robert Arnott, quite at the 
last, been detained by important parish business, 
which obliged Dora to come up to Chesham 
Place alone, that she might grace the occasion 
by her presence. Mrs. Townshend was also 
there ; and the sisters Sherlock would not have 
been absent on any account. They had never 
ceased lauding themselves and marvelling at 
their great penetration in having — even in 
that hour of peril in the railway carriage — dis- 
criminated that Lisette was something very 
superior and delightful. They had become her 
staunchest friends, were never weary of pro- 
claiming her merits, and had sent to Chester for 
the magnificent cake — a gift much appreciated 
by the Audrey boys. Jack especially ; and now, 
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CMi the wedding-day, they thought nothing of 
a drive of fourteen miles, in the cold, early 
December morning, to attend the ceremony. 

If the breakfast in St Egbert's Square was 
less sumptuous aiid recherchS than that in 
Chesham Place, Mrs. Audrey's good taste and 
powers of arrangement rendered it a very 
pretty one, whilst the absence of state and 
fonpality more than compensated for any 
deficiency. 

There could riot, in fact, have been a more 
cheerful wedding. Everything went well from 
the very beginning, till the time came when 
the comfortably muffled-up bride received the 
volley of slippers of all sorts and sizes, with 
which her merry, noisy brothers fired their part^ 
ing salute — all flung back with reciprocal glee 
and animation, excepting one, of the diminutive 
Cinderella type, which Godfrey caught, shook 
in the air triumphantly, pressed for a moment 
to his heart, then placed in his pocket, leaving 
Nettie standing on one leg on the doorstep, with 
her arms stretched out, whilst she frantically 
gesticulated to him to restore it to her. 
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Lisette waved her handkerchief out of the 
window, till the carriage turned the corner of 
the Square, then she passed out of sight. 

She had gone to begin her new life. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



AFTER TWO YEARS. 



Those who have cared enough for Lisette 
and her friends to follow them through the 
preceding pages^ may like to take one more 

glimpse at them before they close this volume, 

" How did that match turn out ? " is a ques- 
tion often asked in real life, especially concerning 
marriages considered at all romantic in their 
character and circumstances. Let us see how 
Lisette's prospered — how we find her and God- 
frey at the. end of the next two years. 

But we must first give a brief sketch of that 
interval. Their bridal home was a pretty villa 
within a quarter of an hour's rail of Easterton 
— just such a dwelling as Lisette had seen and 
admired the day she drove out with Aunt 
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Leonora beyond Princestown. There they 
passed the first year of their married life, 
and^a very happy one it was — quite as happy 
as even their ardent imaginations had pictured 
it would be — the petty cares and crosses which, 
though in such different degrees, fall to the 
lot of all, but slightly and seldom eclipsing its 
serenity, and only rendering the returning 
brightness the more luminous. 

They were poor — inasmuch as the sum which 
Godfrey had hitherto found barely sufficient 
for his own maintenance alone, had now to 
serve for two. It cannot be denied that he 
was expensive in his tastes and habits ; he 
had been trained in luxury and indulgence, 
and at first found it difficult to suit his 
ideas to his means. It was for his wife — 
his Lisette, he coveted every enjoyment — even 
a superfluity of comfort and refinement — far 
more than for himself; and in their earliest 
days of housekeeping, he had been vexed at 
times at the absence of it. But when he saw 
how contented she was, how she really enjoyed 
having to manage and practise little daily 
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economies, he grew quite satisfied ; nay, even 
began to enter into and second sdf her arrai^ie* 
ments. And, affer all, their p^^verty was Imt of 
a comparative kind — indeed some called it, quite 
voluntary, and skid it was their own fault ihsA 
Godfrey's income was not doubled at the time 
of his marriage. Miss Lonmx's hwyer — ^her 
man of business for years past — ^amongst others^ 
had much wished ' that some arrangement, to 
this effect, should be made, but Godfrey had 
positively refused to allow any such steps to 
be taken. Partly, perhaps, from only seeii^ hfe 
Aunt Leonora at her best moments, partly 
because, like most young men, he had very little 
knowledge of such illnesses, but principally from 
motives of delicacy, and because he sincerely 
hoped, and even seemed to expect, her still to 
get better, and to be able to act for herself, he 
insisted on no change being made ; and knowing 
too, how tenacious she had ever been about any 
interference with her concerns, he was most 
scrupulous about giving even trifling suggestions 
, regarding any arrangements at The Firs. 

Nevertheless, there had been several changes. 
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The first time Lisette went there, after her 
marriage, she was reminded of the keystone of 
a building, which, when shaken, loosens an entire 
fabric, for Miss Lomax's state of disability 
seemed to have disturbed her whole household. 
Mrs. Currie was gone, finding no scope any 
longer for her talents in cookery, and not 
being very partial to Benwell's dominion. 
Neither was Patty there ; she had been failing 
in health for some time, and had taken this 
opportunity of retiring from service altogether. 
And John had thrown off his livery. Having 
first discarded it on his own responsibility, he 
had prevailed on Godfrey to sanction its discon- 
tinuance, on the plea that " his dear old missus 
no longer took heed as to what he wore." So 
he had got his way at last, and the entrde of 
the room, par excellence. And alas ! old Rogers 
was dead. He had caught a bad cold in the 
autumn, which settled on his lungs and killed 
him. Lisette missed her old friend — indeed, 
when she went to The Firs, that wintry day, the 
whole place struck her as looking different and 
melancholy, and her own little home brighter 
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and happier than ever, when she returned to 
it But then, that had been one of Aunt 
Leonora's bad days ; she had scarcdly been 
able to welcome the bride, suid it depressed 
Lisette to see her so altered in looks suid 
manners; but as time had gone an, there had 
come better seasons — days when the invalid 
brightened up so much — ^when her mind was 
so clear, her spirits so cheerful, as almost to 
verify Godfrey's hopeful expectations ; and 
though these days were, at first, few and far 
between, when spring came she was able to 
bear the breath of the early flowers, and 
throughout that summer was taken into the 
drawing-room for a short time most days, and 
occasionally into the garden. She was kind 
and affectionate, from the first, to Lisette, 
treating her with the utmost attention as 
Godfrey's wife ; but, rather strangely, it was not 
till one bright August day, just at the return 
of the time of year Lisette had been there 
before, that — perhaps reminded by the flowers 
then in bloom, or by the glorious hot sunshine — 
she called her "Lizzie," and after that could 
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never bear to part with her — ^would always 
beseech her to stay with her. And then, the 
dear old Sherlocks — those kindly, meddling 
friends — stepped in, determined on the attain- 
ment of the object, on which they had all 
along set their hearts. 

Whenever they found Miss Lomax capable 
of entering into and understanding conversation, 
they impressed on her the comfort it would be 
to her to have Godfrey and Lisette constantly 
in the house, till at length they brought her 
to the point of saying one day to Godfrey, 
rather querulously and impatiently, — 

" Why do you always want to go away from 
me ? All that I have, Godfrey, is yours, you 
know. Why do you leave your own home ? " 

And when she had repeated this many times, 
and he felt assured she really meant it, he could 
no longer hesitate ; he took Lisette to live at 
The Firs. 

But they had been a year in the little villa, 
before this came to pass — just long enough for 
a full proof to be afforded of what a useful little 
housewife Lisette could be, and that Godfrey 
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woidd winii^y lave dispaased with luxiiries 
and wealth to his l^'s end for her dear nake. 

The new arrangement answered p^ectfy; 
Aunt Leonora was cheered and si^pMted in 
tier last days, more than sH^ poor soul, oodU 
herself suppose, by the pises«ioe and mmstaor 
tions of tender, loving hearts. And llieft a Htde 
daughter had come to Godfrey zai lisette 

They might have called her *' Victet,'* lor 
she was bora in the sprii^f — the tune of those 
sweet flowerets — ^and ^'she had l^r modieKs 
eyes ; *^ but there had oev^ been a dcmbt cr 
demur about her name — it was 'Leonora.' ^' 

" Not a great favourite of mine," Lisette had 
said, "but it shall be no other, and it might 
have been much worse. The every-^day name 
shall be Nora — that is very pretty indeed, and 
as Dora is to be godmother, with a little stretdi 
of imagination she might fancy Baby has been 
called after her." 

It was rather difficult to make Miss Lomax 
understand what had happened, or why Lisette 
was absenting herself from her so unusually, till 
Godfrey entered her room, carrying at arm's 
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length a pink flannel bundle, and looking as 
frightened of dropping and breaking it as if 
he were holding one of his aunt's precious 
cups of transparent china. When, with some 
difficulty and much awkwardness, he managed 
to unfold the bright-coloured wrapper, and dis- 
closed a tiny face, she started, then compre- 
hended how it had been, and said, "Is it a 
boy ? " 

" No," replied Godfrey, "it is * Leonora.' " 
She looked a little disappointed for a moment, 
then pleased ; motioned for the infant to be held 
down to her that she might see it better, smiled 
at it, and said, " I hope she will always have 
everything she wants in this house," and, turn- 
ing to Beiiwell, commandingly reiterated, " Mind 
that everything is comfortable in the nursery 
for Miss Riversr 

It is astonishing what a difference that "little 
atom," as Godfrey called it, made in the life of 
Aunt Leonora. All through the next summer 
there was a marvellous rebound of strength of 
mind and body, little expected a few months 
before, though all powers of thought and 
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memory were still limited to the time being, ibe 
past being, at bes^ as a vague, uncertain history. 
The weather was peculiarly lovdy in July 
and August, and each day might be seen, on 
the lawn of The Firs, the old lady in her 
wheel chair, which was stationed amidst the 
luxuriant flower beds — ^her faithful - attendant 
Benwell near her — whilst, flitting about; here 
and there and everywhere, was tiie young 
mother with her child; sometime beside the. 
railings, placing a tiny hand on Conrad's soft 
neck, and telling Donald, if he was good and 
gentle, some day Nora should have a ride on 
his back ; sometimes walking to and fro, hush- 
ing the babe to sleep in the shady fernery nook ; 
but whatever she did, must always be in sight 
or sound of Aunt Leonora. Occasionally, when 
the sun was very hot, the chair was drawn 
by " Billy Buttons " (now promoted to John's 
livery) into the playground, and placed under 
the wide-spreading pines, and then Lisette 
would wander on, stand by the hedge, and lift 
up Nora, that she might hear the crowing of 
the cocks, and see the young bantams, with 
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their gaudy tails, strutting in the opposite 
meadow; and she would smile to herself, as 
she thought of her adventure with the poor 
Prince Imperial, who, after all, had* fallen a 
victim to his ambitious projects, having been 
found strangled in the new wire grating, put 
up to defend the tunnel from his egress. 

Godfrey wondered sometimes if Miss Lomax 
really traced in Lisette any likeness to the 
Lizzie of two summers back, but Lisette felt 
sure it was only the similarity of the names, 
that sometimes, though but rarely now, made 
her substitute the one for the other. 

" For," she said, " if she had managed to 
deceive Benwell and John, who were in full 
possession of their faculties, was it possible 
that poor Aunt Leonora could have found her 
out ? " 

Lisette's presence seemed so indispensable 
to Miss Lomax, that although she had spent 
many pleasant happy days in St. Egbert's 
Square, she had not slept a night out of The 
Firs since she had come to live there, till in 
that autumn — really requiring rest and change 
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— she went with her baby, lor a few days, t^ 
^e Amotts' ; Godfrey going down into X — ^me 
to fetch them bade 

And it is at Bucklesbiiyy I asseo^le sosie 
<^ my principal dramatis persofue for a partii^ 
scene. 

The Rectory is an Elizabethan style of 
building; its gable ends and oriel windows 
giving more the idea of a manor-house diaii 
a clergyman's dwelling* In front of t^ draw^ 
ing-room, on the south skl^ is a bro^ gravdL 
terrace/ and it is on a bench at one side oi it; 
that we find Dora Arnott and Lisette Rivers 
seated, one bright September afternoon — Lisette, 
with the little white-f rocked, blue-sashed Nora 
on her lap, whilst Dora's magnificent fourteen- 
months-old boy is standing leaning against his 
mother's skirt, looking up half admiringly, half 
jealously, at the tiny lady visitor, who at that 
moment was engrossing his mamma's attention. 

"How curious it seems," said Lisette, "that 
you and I, Dolly, should be sitting here, two 
steady old married women ! and yet it appears 
to me a long time ago since we were at The 
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Firs together— ^since both our fates were irrevo- 
cably sealed ; so many events have happened 
to mark the course of time." 

" Yes, only fancy ! — I have been married two 
years," said Dora ; " two happy years beyond 
compare." 

" I have sometimes been almost afraid,'*' 
returned Lisette, " to think of my own over- 
flowing abundance of happiness ; but now I 
have seen you, Dolly, I shall feel that at least 
there is one other couple in the world as 
blissful as ourselves ; indeed there is just one 
point on which I feel inclined to be a little 
envious of you, and that is, Bertie's immense 
size, compared with Nora's." 

" But he is more than twice her age ; " said 
Dora, " and girl babies are much prettier, small 
and delicate looking. I call Nora a. little 
beauty, and quite large enough." 

Nevertheless, the young mother, as she lifted 
her boy on to her knee, looked down on him 
with ineffable pride. 

" I heard he was a magnificent fellow," said 
Lisette. " Mrs. Freeling called on mamma the 
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last^time I was in St Egbert's Square, and she 
could talk of nothing but her grandson.'' 

"My mother dotes on Bertie/' answered 
Dora. '' I am so pleased he should prove so 
great an interest both to hbr and my dearest 
father. Mamma is constantjly sending him such 
splendid presents, that I sometimes feel radier 
shocked at all the ** purple and fine linen " in 
which our son is clothed, when we ought to set 
sn example of moderadoA in all things to our 
humbler neighbours. Camilla Townshend is 
quite distressed about it, for you know, after 
the unfortunate death of poor little Lily 
Hacker, she fell into an opposite extreme of 
opinions, and now advocates plain sewing as 
the only really necessary requirement for a 
woman. She and Robert, whenever they meet, 
have most lively arguments on the subject, for 
she would have . the girls in our school taught . 
solely hemming and stitching, and wanted to 
make me promise to let Bertie wear nothing that 
was not made in Bucklesbury." 

" How ridiculous ! " exclaimed Lisette. 
*' Camilla always puts me out of patience ; but 
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if she marries Captain Selby, she may get rid 
of her absurdities — I only hope that report is 
true." 

" Yes/' replied Dora ; " though not yet 
officially announced, I quite think it is a thing 
to be, and that dear Mrs. Townshend is feeling 
much pleased about it. But here comes Robert. 
Shall we go and meet papa ? " she said to the 
little boy, who had been growing very fidgetty 
during the last part of the conversation ; and 
she arose from the bench, and with Bertie 
toddling by her side, swept across the terrace 
to join her husband ; Lisette accompanying her 
a little way, then turning off in a different 
direction ; for on the lawn below, sauntering 
up and down, were Godfrey and Mrs. Towns- 
hend. 

" Take her," cried Lisette, extending her 
burden towards Godfrey ; " take her, I beseech 
you ; she may be small to look at, but she is 
anything but light to carry ; and I want Mrs. 
Townshend to see how cleverly you handle 
her. I assure you," she continued, turning 
towards that lady, "it is quite a beautiful 
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jught to behold Godfrejrwkli hia datightar in 
jns.dirin& 

''What a good Utde pet it is!" said MnL 
Townshendy as Nora tmoomplwrn^ly allowed 
hersdf to be dragged from one parents ani». 
to the otl^r, ^ani held in certainly not ^ verjr 
comfortable attitude fior a xmnnent or twa by- 
Godfrey* '' Yes» I see^ abe and her papa are 
great friends, and very fond of one arother ; 
but I should like to take her myself and fedL 
her great we%ht for a few minutes. Let i» 
sit down here. We saw you and Tkara, m such 
close confabulation, that we did not like to 
approach and interrupt you ; you looked so 
gravely intent at one time, we thought you 
might be arranging a matrimonial alliance 
between Bertie and Nora." 

" How amusing ! " laughed Lisette ; " when 
you went by, we were deep in consideration 
as to what colour and of what material the 
children's new pelisses should be, for we thought 
it would be nice for them to be dressed alike 
this winter. No ! — Bertie is a splendid fellow — 
a charming boy — ^but I am not sure I should 
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think even the 'young rector/ as his grand- 
mamma calls him, a good enough match for 
my beauty." 

Mrs. Townshend leant her head on the 
baby's soft, scant, silken hair, and laughed out- 
right. 

" Ah ! who was it, I wonder, who once said 
that, whatever other faults she might possess, 
she would never be a match-making mother ? " 

Lisette blushed, and laughed too, one of her 
own old, blithesome laughs, then answered : 

" Oh, I was only in fun ! Baby shall marry 
*her own love — her own love,' whoever that 
may be. Will she not make a sweet little 
bride ? " she added. 

" Very, if she goes on being as pretty as she 
has begun ; and if her mamma teaches her to 
be as useful and clever as herself, she will 
make a precious little wife for any man, rich 
or poor." 

" I shall try my best to bring her up well," 
replied Lisette, demurely. " I will do like the 
lady mamma told me of, who said she should 
educate her daughter for either a duchess or a 
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governess ; as it happened the young lady was 
destined to fill the former iac£ more agreeable 
position; but throughout her whole life, she 
blessed and dianked her mother, for she 
declared she had not taught ,her*any one thing 
that she did not find useful at some time or 
other.** 

''Yes, that was a wise mother; and as you 
are going to follow in her steps, b^n now by 
carrying off this treasure ; she must not go 
back to Aunt Leonora with a cold ; the sun is 
fast going down, and Bertie, I see, has already 
been inveigled away from his mamma." 

Lisette held out her arms ; the baby at once 
responded to the invitation, and the next 
moment the pretty pair ascended the steps of 
the terrace, and, after a few passing words with 
Robert and Dora, entered the house. 

"Is not that a little treasure of a wife "i " 
asked Godfrey, as he watched Lisette till she 
vanished out of sight. 

'* I think, indeed, you are a very fortunate 
man," returned Mrs. Townshend. "A woman 
thoroughly unselfish, self-forgetting, sincerely 
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attached to her husband, determined to do her 
duty to the utmost, and who keeps herself 
unspotted from the world, depend upon it, in 
these days especially, is a pearl of great price — 
an inestimable treasure ; and, even in a worldly 
sense, a far better investment than a ten 
thousand pounds a-year heiress, accustomed to 
self-indulgence and idle habits." 

" Far better ! " exclaimed Godfrey. " Each 
day I seem to find a new proof of Lisette*s 
perfection." 

" It is, indeed, I quite believe, only in the 
long run of married life, that the full worth 
of a really good wife is known," replied Mrs. 
Townshend. " Yes, I maintain you have 
made a capital bargain for yourself; for 
besides all the good qualities I have enume- 
rated, your wife possesses great beauty — an 
attribute in my opinion by no means to be 
despised ; one of those gifts, in short, which 
one ought to be thankful, for if bestowed — 
contented, if denied. And now, after all my 
encomiums on Lisette, without any flattery, I 
must say, I also think she has a very deserving 
husband." 
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Godfrey was preparing to put in a disclaimer 
to any right to this character, but Mrs. Towns- 
hend would not let him speak. 

"You may not know it yourself, but you 
are much improved in many ways. I can assure 
you, Godfrey, there was a time — just before yoju 
became acquainted with Lisette — ^when I was 
beginning to fear that you were fast turning 
into that despicable creature — z, selfish, pleasure- 
seeking, frivolous London man. But there is 
nothing so exalting — ^so health-restoring to the 
mind-^^as a true, virtuous attachment Your s 
soon crushed all the little follies and weak- 
nesses that were springing up in your character. 
* Love in a cottage ' has been very good for 
you. And the phrase, * married and done for ' 
can be no longer, I think, reasonably applied. 
It seems to me, indeed, that, now-a-days, young 
men are not worth anything till they are 
married — supposing always their choice is a 
wise one." 

"As wise as mine," said Godfrey. 

" And in Lisette too," added Mrs. Towns- 
hend, " I can also discern an improvement. Do 
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not be offended at the idea of her being capable 
of being bettered ; as you are something of an 
artist, you will understand what I mean, when I 
say that, before marriage, she was to me like 
one of those attractively bright pictures of 
Millais, refreshing to the eyes and spirits of all 
beholders, whereas now she reminds me of some 
masterpiece of one of the grandest painters, 
which has softened by time and circumstances, 
into a mellow loveliness. Does that satisfy 
you ? " 

"It does indeed," replied Godfrey; "and 
praise from one who never flatters is doubly 
valuable." 

" Does Lisette really return to The Firs to- 
morrow ? " asked Mrs. Townshend. 

" Yes," replied Godfrey ; " she will not con- 
sent to remain another day away from Aunt 
Leonora, who asks for her continually. Benwell 
thinks her mistress less well during Lisette's 
absence, and that she pines to have her back 
again." 

^' I can quite fancy it ; well, do not let the 
darling little nurse overdo her strength, even in 
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such a labour of love. But here she^is, and 
Robert and Pora with her. 



j> 



On the yd instant, at her residence, The Piri, 
Easterham, Miss {Leonard) Lamax. 

This brief announcement appeared in the 
long list of deaths in the Times, one day in the 
week succeeding the Christmas after Lisette's 
visit to Bucklesbury. 

Poor, dear Aunt Leonora 1— it is a comfort to 
know that her last days were painless and very 
peaceful. Her will was brief in the extreme ; I 

she left everything she possessed, without 
reserve, to Godfrey Rivers : there was not even 
a legacy, of any description, though she com- 
mended Ben well and John to Godfrey's care 
and liberality, when they should be too old for 
service. 

Lisette, in writing to Dora Arnptt, about a 
month after the event, said The Firs seemed 
very strange and melancholy, and that her 
husband was so grieved, that only little Nora's 
pretty, playful, winning ways could chase away 
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his sadness. There are lights and shades to 
be told of in every one's history — the brightest 
scene must sometimes be over-clouded, but 
shadows and gloom pass away, fresh radiance 
returns, and I think I can foresee much future 
happiness and many blessings in store for our 
young couple. 



THE END. 



PrinUa by William Moore ^ Co. 
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